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THREE RAINY DAYS. 
BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


Nettre Houtmes sat by the window looking ‘ week, when Miss Calvert’s brother came here 
out upon the pattering rain, which fell with a to fish (you remember he called on us), lie came 
steady, quiet determination, as if resolved to} in the car with a gentleman who was pointed 
give the sun no sort of opening for even a peep § : out to him at the depot by Mr. A——, the pub- 
out. The dark brown curls which swept over the § 3 3 lisher, as ‘Ion, author of Seaweeds.’ Mr. Cal- 
window-sill showed, here and there, a glimpse § 3 vert saw him get out here, and take a room in 
of the little white hand nestling in their tangled ; the Blue-Bell for this week, and then go on. 
masses; and the soft hazel eyes did look up; So we, the committee for the pic-nic, wrote a 
sometimes from the wet garden walks to seek $ : note inviting him to join us to-day; and yester- 

) fora glimpse of sunshine. There was a sorry, $ § day we received an answer, signed Ion, accepting 
‘disappointed expression on the child-like face; } the invitation. He only took rooms for a week, 
»~ but no ill-temper, not the faintest tinge lingered the landlord said when Mr. Calvert left the note, 
“round the sweet rose-bud of mouth, and not $ and gave no name, and Mr, A says he is 
‘Afrown disfigured the broad, smooth forehead; $ going to Canada in the fall.” 
“tnly the sadness, almost tearful in her eyes,: ‘So your pic-nic will probably miss its lion. 
‘and the drooping, listless attitude, told that the : Never mind! Perhaps there will be some other 
fain was interrupting some cherished scheme. ; wild beast in the village next week. There’s 

“Why, Nettie!” said her aunt, coming in with } the breakfast-bell. You must hurry,” and away 
the quick, light step peculiar to active little H went Mrs. Holmes to pour out the family coffee; 
Women, ‘‘what are you looking so lugubrious 3 while Nettie made a hasty toilet, and came in 
about? Not dressed! You will catch cold in that ? late enough to receive a laughing lecture from 
thin wrapper, and with bare feet too. Breakfast : her uncle upon the advantages of early rising. 
will be ready in a few minutes. What’s the She had left all her disappointment up stairs; 
matter?” $ and if there were clouds without, there was sun- 

“It is the seventeenth of July!” said Nettie, — in the dining-room when her bright face 
dolefully enough. $ came in. 

“So it is! I had forgotten all about it. How § “A rainy day, Nettie! and you promised to 
it rains too! No pic-nic to-day. Well, well, : paint the sails of my wind-mill on the very first 
there are plenty more summer days left, and you : i wet morning,” was her little cousin George’s 
fre not to go home for two or three months.” 3 greeting. 

“But, auntie, no day can be like to-day for} “And my doll’s Bloomer hat, you promised 
our pic-nic, because Ton will go to Canada in } that too, Nettie,” said Laura. 
the fall, and he accepted the invitation for to- ‘**I shall be at home to-day,” said her cousin 
day.” § Harry, “so we can practice that furious passage 

“Ton! Who is Ion?” in our duett. The one we always get too slow.” 

“Oh, I forgot! I did not tell you about it. «Time enough for all,” said Nettie, brightly. 
Don’t you know that dear, charming book, ‘Sea- § “A rainy day does not seem likely to be an idle 
Weeds,’ that interested us so much?” one, auntie.” 

“The best book I have read for years.” “You let the children pester your life out,” 

“Well, the author only signed himself Ion, $ 3 S said her uncle, laughing. 
and nobody knows the rest of his name. Last; ‘Including me?” said Harry. 
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“Your six feet and that faint suspicion of a “Oh, Harry, I know he is a fine fellow, you 
moustache don’t prevent your being one of my } have told me so many such stories; but,” she 


children,” said his mother, ‘‘and a troublesome } added, sighing, ‘he didn’t write Seaweeds.” 


comfort I find you! No! kisses won’t melt me! Two hours later, when Nettie was deep in the 
Who took away my scissors yesterday for just} mysteries of Bloomer hats and wind-mills in 
one minute?” the -dining-room, she heard her cousin Harry 
‘Oh! they are on my bureau. I forgot!” calling, 
‘*Harry Heedless!”’ - ‘Nettie! Nettie! You must come here. Never 


“Come, Nettie; mother has one hundred in-} mind George and Laura, I want you.” 
stances of my carelessness to record. I see{ ‘Then you must come to me, Harry Heed- 
them in the corner of her right eye. Come to} less, for I am busy.” 
the piano now, and you can attend to the vest A quick, light step across the entry, and then 
of the children afterward. By-the-way, wasn’t ; Harry opened the dining-room door and came 
this our pic-nic day?” 3in; but not alone. Another tall figure followed 
“Yes; and I was so glad you camé home yes- $ him, and 
terday;” and the story of the mysterious guest ‘Nettie, my friend Mr. Rivers, my cousin 
was repeated. 3 Miss Holmes, Leigh!” 


“Oh, Nettie! What a goose! Asifanauthor} Nettie could not check one glance of conster- 
s 


was any better than anybody else!” $ nation at the disordered room, and her own 
«But I am sure Ion is. I want to see a man } ; morning dress; but she rose with a winning, 
who can feel as he must feel to have written } ’ shy grace and greeted Mr. Rivers. 
Seaweeds. I am as convinced of his nobility } $ ‘Now, Nettie, I have got Leigh, and I mean 
of soul as I am of his high intellectual powers, } to keep him. Think of his having the audacity 
I am sure he is a man to be admired.” $ to go first to old Moore’s, down in the village, 
‘‘Fudge! You little enthusiast. I'll intro- : the tavern-keeper, I mean, instead of coming 
duce you some day to a man worth six authors. } here. Mother has sent for his trunks now how- 
The smartest fellow in our class, and the best } ever——” 
cricketer, boater, and shot in all the college.} ‘‘One carpet-bag, and a valise, Harry.” 
He graduated last term; but he promised to; ‘Never mind! Don’t you let me hear the 
come here this summer for a holiday.” $word go from your lips! Make yourself at 
‘Your hero, Leigh Rivers?” home; for, comfortable or miserable, you are a 
“Yes. Now he is a man worth breaking one’s; fixture here for some time.” 
heart about. He is as tall as I am, straight as} Nettie, who had resumed her work, and was 
an arrow, with a forehead like a Jupiter, and a furtively watching Leigh from under her long 
mouth like a woman’s. Fearless as a young} eyelashes, did not wonder, after Harry’s story, 
lion, and gentle as a girl. One day last term, {to see his eyes resting with a loving look on 
one of our boys in a rage was whipping a little} Georgie, nor at the child’s ready answering 
fellow from the town for frightening his horse. } smile. 
Leigh saw him, caught the whip as it fell, and, ; ‘Making a wind-mill, are you? I used to be 
with one swing of his arm, threw the fellow into} famous at such work; let me see if I cannot 
the middle of the road. Then, before I could; help you,” and he drew his chair beside the 
recover voice enough to exclaim, he had the } little boy’s, and took out a penknife from his 
little ragamuffin in his arms, and was speaking } pocket. 
to him as softly as mother does to us when we} Harry, delighted to see that Nettie was pleased 
are sick. After he had comforted him, he pat with his hero, gave his fingers too to George’s 
him down, and then turned to me with his big; service; and, under the combined exertions of 
black eyes full of tears, and said, ‘the young men, the toy assumed a shape and 
«<I lost my only brother, a little fellow like; 3 beauty that drew forth shouts of delight from 
that, some four years ago, and, remembering | the children. With busy fingers, and a ready 
how I loved him, it hurts me to see any one } invention for their amusement, the visitor had 
strike a child.’ ‘his tongue ready for the older ones, and ani- 
‘Will Hoyt, the man who was pitched in mated conversation flew round till Nettie’s 
unceremoniously into the road, made a great ; cheeks glowed with pleasure. The dinner bell 
bluster for a day or two; but I think one test } found the group still busy. Laura, with her 
of Leigh’s strength was enough, for he never } * blue eyes full of delight, was on Leigh’s knee 
sought another, and bore Leigh’s contemptuous } } watching his fingers shape a chair for her doll; 
indifference in silence.” ’ George, at his feet, was still admiring the wind- 
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pill; while Nettie and Harry, one making me “Ton?” cried Leigh. 

ashion, and the other the legs of the chair,; ‘‘Yes,” said Harry; ‘my most romantic 

yere listening with deep interest to an animated $ cousin has fallen in love with an author, 

description of a shipwreck Leigh himself had ; who——” 

yitnessed off the coast of Maryland. $ ‘Now, Harry, that is too bad. It is the 

Three days of rainy weather kept the party } author of Seaweeds, Mr. Rivers; and I do ad- 
at Mr. Holmes’ house-bound, and never did 3 mire the book, and think the man who wrote it 
time fly by more swiftly. Books, music, con- } must be noble and good.” 
yersation, and, above all, the children furnished $ «7 wish you loved him,” said Leigh, as the 
constant occupation; and in those three days of : rest of the party left the window. ‘‘He loves 
of quiet home intercourse, the young people; you deeply and truly, though he has known 
grew better acquainted than they could have ; you but three days. Nettie, dear Nettie, no 
done in years of the formal meetings of the { praise was ever so sweet as that from your 
usual social friendships. ’ lips, for I am Ion!” 

At last the sun shone. It was the afternoon Through the long summer months Leigh was 
ofthe third day, when the bright monarch broke } Harry Holmes’ guest; and when in tho fall he 
through the shifting clouds to bring out the; returned to his home in Canada, Nettie went 
prismatic colors of a rainbow. All the family 3 with him, for while she was happy as Ion’s 
were gathered at the window admiring the gor-} wife, her parents were pleased to see their 
geous arch, and Nettie stood next to Leigh. daughter the bride of the wealthy and talented 

“To-morrow or the next day,” said Harry, 3 Leigh Rivers. Amongst memory’s brightest 
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“we can have our pic-nic. I wonder if your; spots, Nettie always places the three rainy 
hero is still in the village!” $days at uncle Holmes’ house when she could 
“Jon,” said Nettie, laughing. ‘I hope so!” : not go to the pic-nic. 
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WHY DO WE LIVE? 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


War do we live?—the question ask Why do we live?—an honest fame 
Of bounding pulse and heaving breath, } Is more than brilliant nothingness; 
And Nature owns, though hard life’s task, A Howard's and a Franklin’s name, 
She dreads the mysteries of death. Are beacon-lights for worlds to bless. 


Why do we live?—the dreams of youth Wealth, even wealth, can joy impart, 
From manhood’s waking hour may fly, A luxury bl less and plete; 

But won by virtue, pledged by truth, When thou hast cheered another’s heart, 
There is a love that cannot die. Does not thy own with rapture beat? 





Why do we live?—hope’s flowery ties Why should we live?—with all its cares, 
Twine even around the chains of care, This life a glorious boon may be; 

And, like the plant of Southern skies, Use it aright—that use prepares 
Can feed their blooming life on air. $ A bright and blest Eternity! 
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ALBUM LINES: TO A FRIEND. 
BY J. WILLIAM VAN NAMEE, 


Warn morning dawns so fresh and fair, 
And sunbeams drive the dew away, 
And all the earth seems clothed in smiles, 
And birds sing songs so wildly gay; 
And every breeze is perfumed with 
The flowers that deck the verdant lea, 
Ah, at the hour of morning’s dawn, 
Then turn your thoughts to me. 


When twilight throws her mantle round 
The shoulders of voluptuous day, 

And the last rays of gold have passed 
From the bright Western sky away; 


And requiems for the hours departed 
Are chanted by the billowy sea— 

Ah, at the hour of twilight gray, 
Then turn your thoughts to me. 


When evening comes with calm and rest, 
And showers of dew begin to fall, 

And stars shine brightly overhead, 
While darkness seems to cover all; 

When moonbeame dance with witching grace 
On brook, on lake, and on the sea— 

Ah, at the hour of midnight hush, 
Then turn your thoughts to me, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MURDER IN THE GLEN ROSS.” 





CHAPTER I. § mournful glance at the jolly faces around the 
. : — an odd _ _— a e — 3 = I ser hom — into my chair, 
elieve, I have never told before. is not $ and excused myself for an hour. 
long, though it covers a good many years. 3 When I came down into the hall, a few minutes 
One winter evening I was entertaining a few ; after, I found Bob Johns ready booted and spur- 
friends at dinner. Some Parisian notoriety was 3 red. I laughed inwardly. ‘‘ Well, Bob, does 
among them, and my housekeeper, intent on ; old Pierse want to consult you about his will?” 
upholding the cuisine of old Virginia against all: He stammered, and grew red. “I thought, 
France, outdid herself. The truffie-sauce was : sir-——” 
as delicate as Fouillet’s own, the Perigord— : ‘You thought little Hester might need con- 
pardon _me—but I am fond of good eating. : solation, so mean to offer your ghostly aid? 
What wise man since Solomon is not? 3 Well, boys will be boys. Help me on with this 
Just as the Clicquot was beginning to fire the shawl here, and get along with you.” 
eyes and mellow the laughs about the table,; We rode off together. A dull, drizzly night. 
Pine, nad had been playing major-domo in the : Bob’s thoughts of little Hester may have kept 
servant’s hall, came behind my chair and slip- § him warm, but I found it decidedly uncomfort- 
ped a note under my plate. ‘‘Pierse’s Jake able, and just like old Pierse to choose such a 
fetched it. From his young mistress.” night for his preparation for the next world. 
4 I sg apg: a ee sitting a little way } A word of explanation, that you may understand 
own the table, prick up his ears at this. The: the exigences of the case as well as Bob and! 
clatter of voices and glasses was loud enough ; did. 
for Pine to continue his whisper, unheard, as1} Some five years before, this same reputable 
furtively glanced at the note. ‘Jake says the: old Pierse had married a widow from Loudon 
= a ray a. pg! his will, right off. ; county: a certain Mrs. Wray with one daughter, 
ur de Lord’s sake go, Mars’ John. It’s de: Hester. The widow was rich, had been an 
debbil of a night, though.” And he slipped off $ heiress in her girlhood, when, by-the-way, she 
to get overcoat and wrappings. ; had known and loved this man Pierse, but had 
Pine, a portly dignitary of forty, knew my : been forced to marry Wray by her father. She 
+ coger “9 well ey : did myself. a ; never cared for him, nor his daughter; in less 
etter than that lazy, handsome scamp, Bob: than a year after his death, met and married 
Johns, who had been loitering out four years hee old flame Pierse. She was one of these 
in my office, becoming a rare critic of hock and } whey-skinned, pale-eyed women, whose loves 
champagne, and the last pas seul at the theatre. ; and hates go down into the grave with them. 
Yet, though Bob’s knowledge of the law was of} She did love old Pierse enough to make me 
the flimsiest, he was relished even among the } doubt her sanity. It was a perpetual miracle 
old limbs of the courts about my table for his} to me: but there never was a Bottom yet who 
ee wit and hearty good feeling. ‘+A sad dog, } could not find a Titania to ‘stroke his amiable 
ob!” they would , “just like hi 73 ” i 
True Pc tee bee author’ ma + pel : eon ne aie etnias : repay pops 
: $ one would have ho re wou 
genial face, the open hand, the big foolish ; of her lunatic coddling. Far iis it. She was 
heart, whose weakness every beggar in Rich- ; a native of Baton Rouge, and her property 
mond knew how to swindle ; to end like his ; doubly ensured to her by settlement, and the 
father, too, it might be; life and hope wrecked ;} laws of Louisiana, where women have more 
in’ drink; to be remembered, years after, as ; “rights” than ever Abby Kelly claimed. To 
‘“‘poor Bob,” with censure and tenderness such } justify the title of her sex to an inherent sense 


‘ 
as no faultless morality would have earned. of justice, the woman devised her property en- 


For reasons that I had, I handed him the note : tire to her husband, leaving Hester utterly de- 
when I had read it, in answer to his eager look. : pendent on his good will. I don’t say old Pierse 
I sae ng go; that was certain;’so, with a} wasascoundrel. I only quote Shakspeare, and 
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say Titania had been ‘‘enamored of an ass.’ ’ } scrawled down his name. I kissed Hester’s 


A pompous, fat animal—perpetual high grand } thin cheek heartily as I came down, and marched 
of braggarts—if any seeds of brain or feeling } ’ Master Bob off with me. The fellow was so lost 
were in the man originally, turtle and brandy ; in rapture or sulkiness that he said nothing the 
bad choked them out. Like all braggarts, the } whole way into town. Never once thought of 
man could be led by a child with flattery. Now : the will, I honestly believe. One thing annoyed 
Hester was no flatterer. A little girl with aj me. Pierse kept the will himself, ‘‘To have a 
low, loving voice, it is true, but a most decisive hold on the girl,’’ he said, and there was no 
way of putting down her small foot, and a calculating on his moody fits. 
hearty contempt of all humbug. The two were; He lived four weeks after this. All negro- 
not colleagues—how could they be? Besides ; dom was alive with tales of his whims and 
Pierse knew how thoroughly public indignation “debblishness,” which Pine occasionally forgot 
hed been roused on behalf of the girk and dis- his high-breeding enough to repeat, when the 
Wked her accordingly; submitted her to num- $ * younger servants were out of hearing, coupled 
berless vexations—not the least of which was } with sympathy for ‘dat chile lef’ to such a ‘God- 
the introduction into the house of a mulatto forsaken’ wretch.” At last one morning, as Jim 
slave as housekeeper, a woman whom the girl ; was shaving me, Pine came in fresh from the 
had every reason to fear and shrink from. Some } ;morning paper, announcing that, ‘“‘Bress de 
two years back Pierse had made a will, leaving Lord, old Pierse was done gone at last.” 
the property to his brother, then in Cuba. I$ I glanced over the notice of ‘the lamented 
knew of it, and for Hester’s sake had brought ; death of our highly respected fellow-citizen” 
every influence to bear on the wretch to induce : while at breakfast, and then drove out to the 
him to alter it, but vainly. In the last year } ’ Pierse plantation. There was a crowd before 
gout had rendered him helpless. Hester had $ me; undertakers, negroes down stairs, Hester’s 
nursed him for the memory of her dead mother; ; friends (she had true ones of her own, and the 
whatever kindly feeling was buried in the mass $ heiress of two plantations and eight hundred 
of flesh had kindled into life, and day after day : slaves was likely to have enough). Pierso’s 
I hoped he would do her a late justice. You} first attorney, up in the drawing-rooms, and 
comprehend now why I hurried to obey his} ; bustling women everywhere. I sent for uncle 
summons? Bob Johns’ interest in the house $ s Joe, who had been the constant attendant of the 
perhaps you can guess at. Poor little down- $ dead man, and was his only mourner, I fancy. 
trodden Hester was a favorite of mine, and for ; “‘Ts the will safe, uncle?” I asked. 
her sake as well as his own, I wished Bob would «‘Tink so, massa,” he said, anxiously. ‘Mars’ 
turn into a slower, surer path through life; but } kep it in dat black box um had under his bed, 
talking, as usual in such cases, did no good. 3 but um were eronky—heyont belief at de lass. 

The girl came out to meet me on the steps, § ’ Lord knows whet um’s done.” 
her blue eyes swelled with crying; the old fel-} I saw something weighed on Joe’s mind and 
low had been kind to her since he thought him- beckoned him aside. He drew something mys- 
self dying, and a few words of kindness are teriously from his pocket. 
enough to melt hearts like Hester’s. ~sdaa ‘‘When ole mars’ died, dis key wor in his 
when she saw Bob, her grief abated in a series ¢ trousers’ pocket. It opens dat curous box— 
of intense blushes and shy dimples about her : an I tought twos best to make sure—ef de will’s 
mouth. That gallant young fellow, whom half: dar, which um good Lord grant!” 
the girls in Henrico county were in love with, ; The box was curious, as Joe said, a black 
Was quite awkward and silent, which made me ; casket lined with asbestos, fastened by a pecu- 
believe him entirely in earnest, and think all} liar lock. I remembered the old man had put 
the better of him. I left them in the parlor, ’ the will in it, looking at some bank bills it con- 
and went up to the chamber, where old Pierse tained with a chuckle. Brady, the lawyer Pierse 
was growling and swearing to the confusion of } had formerly employed, joined me in the library, 
pirit of half a dozen blacks. ; where a funereal lamp burned dismally. 

Pierse, his growls, or his oaths have nothing ‘Rumor says you have a will made lately, 
todo with my story; so suffice it to say that the } Mr. Page,” he said. ‘I’m glad to hear it. A 
vill was made, leaving the property, as was ; ‘ more diabolical piece of injustice than the one 
just, to Hester, with the exception of some lega- } ; I drew up it would be hard to find. The whole 
ties, and was duly witnessed by the doctor and } property went to his brother. I mention this, 
Jones, the overseer. I heard Jongs, rough old } sub rosa, of course. Though it matters little, as 
towdy as he was, mutter a thank God as he: the deed is null.” 
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I confess Brady and I, however, grew a little ; neither chamber nor house held it. 
impatient for the funeral to be over. 





There is no 
Pierse, ; need to tire you with our dismay nor rage, nor 
in the imbecility of his last hours, had gabbled ’ Sholter’s triumph hidden under a condoling face, 
incessantly of the will to the blacks about him, ; Well, poor wretch! no wonder he rejoiced! The 
one hour threatening to burn it, the next pray- ‘ agency falling into his hands was a good. fat 


ing maudlin blessings on Hester’s head. ; living to him. The box was gone. 

The funeral was over at last, and with Brady; Uncle Joe said that the old man had examined 
and Dr. Folke, who was appointed adminis- {the papers it contained two nights before his 
trator, I proceeded to search for the will. Hes- ‘ death, and then hid the casket carefully under 
ter had been removed to the house of an old’ the mattrass of the bed; since then he had not 
Quaker lady the day before. The demure Friend } seen it. We resolved to keep the loss quiet for 
Cox, however, had left ‘‘the maiden Hester” : a.day or two, until a thorough search was made. 
asleep, and driven over to see if ‘justice had } Meanwhik, Brady, in obedience to the power of 


been done by that ungodly man.” The good old $ 
lady checked herself at this unwonted outburst, 3 


; attorney held by Sholter, delivered to him and 
: the administrators named therein the former 


and smoothed her forehead and lavender silk at $ : will. 


the same time, seating herself placidly in the 
sunniest corner of the drawing-room. Just as 
we were beginning our search, a buggy drove up $ 
to the door, and Mr. Sholter was announced. 
Now Sholter was one of the wiriest, wiliest, 
lowest pettifoggers in Richmond. Brady drew 
himself back into his iciest politeness, when 
this intruder bustled in with outstretched hand: 

and my own welcome was hardly more genial. 

**A sad loss! Sad loss!” he said, summoning 
a face of woe to cover his embarrassment. 

Nobody spoke. 

‘Have you claims against the personal pro- 
perty, Mr. Sholter?” I asked, seeing that the 
others waited for me to speak. ‘‘Otherwise— 
our business at present is urgent, and ia 

“*Pre-cisely,” with an ill-concealed smirk. 
“My business is yours, I am proud to say. I} 
am commissioned by Mr. Samuel Pierse, brother 
of the deceased, now in Cuba, to attend to his : 
interests in the matter. A will in his favor, I 
am led to believe, is held by Mr. Brady.” Brady 
bowed haughtily. ‘I am also informed that 





suspicions are entertained that the deceased § 


made a later disposition of his property. Eh! $ 
Correct? Well, well, we'll see to that! Unless } 
the testator altered his mind and burned it. 
Our departed friend was not a rock in his in- 
tentions. Ha! ha! More like St. Reuben than $ 
8t. Peter; d’ye take, gentlemen? I must have? 
my little joke,” rubbing his hands. ‘Come, 
Iet’s to business. Most happy to be associated 
with the first members of the Richmond bar,” 
etc., etc. 

“Never mind!” I laughed to Brady, who was 
chafing up to his usual exploding point; ‘we'll 
have done with him presently!” and so led them 
to the old man’s chamber, going directly to the 
corner where the box always had stood. 

It was not there. 

Let me cut my story short. The box was gone; 


$ «I will grant you, Mr. Page,” said Sholter, 
condescendingly, ‘‘a day’s grace to produce the 
$ document before I proceed to record the will.” 

I could have gnashed my teeth at the fellow; 

but I only bowed and answered, ‘All right. 
The document will be forthcoming. I do not 
believe it is burned.” 

“‘There I differ with you, sir,” he said, with 
his detestable smirk. 

We passed out on the portico. The house 
. servants crowded about me. ‘Is it all safe, Mar- 
§ ster Page?” said uncle Joe, acting as spokes- 
< man. ‘*Who’d we belong to, marster?” The 
3 old negro’s voice was husky. 
$ «Jt will be all safe, uncle,” I said, cheer 
® fully. 
} «You are sanguine, Mr. Page,” sneered Shol- 
ter. “If the estate becomes the property of 
2 Mr. Pierse, I doubt not these hands will be 
é transferred to the Georgia market.” 
; Uncle Joe’s face grew livid. “De good Lord 
3 help us!’ he muttered, turning away. 
$ I watched Sholter bowling down the park, 
whistling as he went. I suspected almost to 
3 certainty that he had been employed by Pierse 
; in Cuba to obtain possession of the box by 

¢ clandestine means. But how to prove it? I 
3 ‘turned with Brady and entered the drawing- 
S room, where the old Quaker lady was pacing 
¢ the floor, trying to look calm. 

“TI hope, friend John, thee brings good 
tidings?” she said, stopping short. 

“We will hope for the best,” I said, ev 
sively. She looked keenly at us; then began 
slowly to pin on her shawl and bonnet. “1 
must return to Hester,” dropping the subject 
instantly ; though I saw her anxious eyes. 

As I went out to help her into the old- fashioned 
coach, she leaned forwartl out of the door, her 
$ smooth cheek coloring like a girl’s of sixteen. 
> «Friend John, is the young man, Robert Johns, 
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betrothed to Hester? I ask not for idle curi-; ‘I came to say it,” looking in the fire, avoid- 

osity.” Sing all eyes. ‘Gone. Sholter, as proxy for 
Ismiled. ‘I have suspected such a thing to $ Samuel Pierse, takes possession of the planta- 

be possible, Friend Cox.” She looked more : tions to-morrow.”’ 

anxious. ‘You do not like the idea? Heisa$ «And the people?” cried Hester, starting up. 

clever boy—generous, talented.” She shook ; “They are all to be transferred to the place 


s 








her head. ; in Georgia.” 
“A noble young man, as God made him; but § : Sold?” 
as he has made himself—the wine-cup, thee $ ‘‘No; not immediately.” 
knows?—‘at the last, it stingeth like an ad-} The girl burst into tears, pacing the floor. 


der.” Iwas silent. I knew the page in her 3 ; ; “*My own people! They were kind to me when 
own story that made her cheek grow pale now ; $ no one else was kind—not even my own mother! 
and her gray eyes fill with tears. 3 Old Maumer! that nursed me in her arms! They 
“I think better of Robert,” I said. ‘His shall not go! They shall not!” 
worst fault is indolence. Remember the edues- 3 “Can nothing be done?” said Friend Cox, 
tion the sons of our well-blooded, poor families : half-crying. 
receive. Besides, as the husband of Hester : ; “Nothing! I proposed taking the house 
Wray, he will have enough to do to control the g servants off Sholter’s hands; but he would 
plantations.” § not.” 
‘When he cannot control himself? Oh! friend ; “‘Hester forgets her own loss,” she said, in a 
John, thee had ever a weak side for the follies } whisper. 
of the young!” And the old lady drove away. 3 ‘‘I do not,” the girl stopped. ‘It is unjust. 
: i God knows I feel that! I am no meek saint. 
$ But I can help myself. What can they do-—my 
CHAPTER II. 3 poor people? You think me silly, perhaps; but 
Twe days after this, late in the evening, I they were all I had to love for years!” her face 
mounted my old hack and rode out to Friend } growing crimson as she looked at Bob. 
Cox's plantation. Slowly, reluctantly; for 13 A silence followed. Bob leaned his head on 
was the bearer of ill tidings. A bright fire {the window-pane. The girl paced to and fro, 
burned in the library, flashing jets of light on 8 controlling herself. 
the gray silken curtains, the plain rich furni- 3 ‘*Hester,” said the Quaker, at last, ‘‘I see but 
ture and books, the group of faces gathered : one hope for thy house people. It may be that, 
about it. The mild eyes of the old Quaker 3 in time, this man Pierse will relent, and dis- 
were the only ones that had any tinge of sad- : pose of them to me or friend John here. Then 
ness. Bob Johns’ face, with the brown hair { it will all be right. Thou art my child now, 
pushed back, fairly lit up the room with its \ thee knows?” 
hearty glee. Why should it not? Life had: , ‘Except my share in her,” I said. 
always been pleasant—opened brighter and ; Hester was near the old lady. She turned 
warmer now. No day had thwarted him of all ; impulsively and threw her arms about her. 
these years gone. And Bob’s heart and brain $ You know I thank you both!” Her voice was 
were steeped in the most crimson flush of love $ : clear enough now. ‘But, listen to me. I have 
just then, sitting on a low foot-stool at Hester’s $ : > made up my mind. My father, nor his daughter, 
feet. She had been singing—she had a low, ; ever took back a promise, and I have made one 
chirping voice, Hester, very pleasant to hear— in my heart to my people. I can not be de- 
singing some quaint old Scotch song about the } pendent on you—on any one. I will earn my 
“Land o’ the leal.”* Melancholy enough! yet 3 3 own bread, Friend Cox, and, after atime, I’ll buy 
its sadness deepened the joy, somehow, for the $ : $ them back.” Friend Cox smiled and smoothed 
two young hearts. It touched the old one, too, $ S her hair. But I saw the fashion in which the 
if I mistake not, notwithstanding the ‘testi- 3  girl’s lips closed, and knew she would keep her 
mony” of her sect against music; for the face 3 word. 
Was flushed coming to meet me. A quiet, happy} Bob Johns pushed away the curtain and came 
breath pervaded the room. I settled down in it § } up to the hearth. I don’t think he remenfbered 
among them, uncertain how to break my news. ; that I or the old lady were there: he saw, spoke 
Perhaps Friend Cox saw it on my face and : $ to Hester only. 
thought it had better be broken abruptly. “Do you know what I think of myself, Hetty?” 
“Thee comes to say that the will is lost, {he said, in a tone whose bitterness seemed to 
friend John?” she said. bene scalding out of his heart. “Do you see 
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me standing here—a man of twenty-five igno- s 
rant, penniless years, and chances squandered, 
when I ought to have been strong to help you $ 
and these wretched souls? Squandered! God ; 
help me!” He covered his face with his hands. 
She put hers trembling on his shoulder. ‘I’ve 
a strong arm yet, and a strong will!” he broke 
out, catching the little hand. ‘You work! 
Never! if there’s any trace of manhood left in 
me! I can dig, if nothing better! Hetty! 
Hetty! Make a man of me! Let me work for 
you! Give yourself to me now! You shall see 
me other than the idle wretch I have been. Only 
believe in me—believe in me!” § 

I do—I always did, Robert. You shall work : 
for me. But not together. Let us each try our 3} 
strength first. Let me do something for my 
people.” The girl’s strength was giving way. 
She grew pale, trembling. 

“Come, child,” said Friend Cox, ‘thee has} 
borne enough. To-morrow we will talk this } 
matter over,’’ and led her from the room. , 

Bob Johns and I soon after took our leave. $ 
Friend Cox had upbraided me with too lax a} 
manner in dealing with young people. I thought } 
this a good time to reform. So as we rode down } 
the avenue, I began in a tone calculated in itself : 
to carry conviction. ; 

“Young man, you might have been prepared $ 
for this. I have warned you of the helpless, 
inefficient thing you were making of yoursel 
time and again, but to no purpose. A more} 
etiff-necked, hardened youth in following his | 
own idle fancies never fell under my control. 
What can I do now?” ; 

“Well, uncle John,”. said Bob, turning his | 
face with a miserable smile, ‘you might as well : 
just call me ‘Bob’ again, and let me work out 
my own salvation. Little Hetty’s tears have $ 
preached more to me to-night than all your : 
eounsel.”’ 

“Bob, you’re a reprobate,” I answered. 
“However, we'll try and have you admitted 
next month, and I can throw a good deal in} 
your way the first term.” 

Somehow I had no doubt of Bob’s earnest- 
mess and perseverance, nor was I disappointed. 
He “took hold,” as the Pennsylvanians say, of 
work and study, gave up wine and cards with 
searcely an effort. After all, a man must have 
stimulant. Bob had found the purest earthly 





strenkth-giver; the hope of working for a heart 
that loved him. 

She did love him, little Hetty. Loved him 
enough to work at her task cheerfully, trust- 
fully. She worked hard, no shrinking, or shirk- 
ing, or make believe. 





She was employed as 


teacher in Richmond, and a good thorough little 
teacher she made by-the-way. Friend Cox would 
not give her up altogether, so kept her with 
her; and every dollar the girl owned was laid up 
for the one great purpose, to bring back her 
‘‘people” to their old home. 





CHAPTER III. 


Years passed. Strange enough, you think, 
that two true, honestly loving hearts should be 
kept apart for years by the want of dollars and 
cents. Yet I have known such things happen 
more than once in novels, if not in real life. 

Now comes the unusual part of my story. 
Immediately after the property passed into the 
hands of Samuel Pierse and his agent, the 
negroes were sent, as I before stated, to Geor- 
gia, and the house offered for rent. An Ala- 
bamian planter and his family took it, who were 
spending the winter in Richmond. He leased 
it, he informed me, for two years. I was sur- 
prised, therefore, when I met him in the read- 
ing-room of one of the hotels a month after and 
learned that he had removed to town. “The 
house was unpleasant.” Very soon after an- 
other tenant occupied it; but only for a few 
weeks. Another followed, and another. Strange 
stories began to be bruited about of noises and 


lights unnatural, and not to be accounted for 
; t by any rational theory. The negroes talked; 


the white tenants themselves, half-ashamed, 
whispered mysteriously, said it was nothing, 
but presently decamped. Sholter was in de- 
spair. Satan himself was in the house, he said. 
Other people said it was only the ghost of old 
Pierse. To make a long story short, things 
went from bad to worse, until the house was 
utterly deserted a year after Pierse’s death. 

So it stood for about five years. In the mean- 
time Bob Johns had been gradually taking his 
place among the reliable thorough members of 
the Virginia bar. I helped him to practice, of 
course; so did Brady; so did everybody. But 
he helped himself most. Earnest, eager, throw- 
ing himself into every cauge as if the cause were 
his own, and gaining every day a deeper, more 
subtle knowledge of the science of jurispru- 
dence, Bob Johns bade fair to rank among our 
highest jurists. He came to me one day, as I 
was leaving the office, and leaned over the back 
of my chair in his old boyish way. ‘Uncle 
Page,” for he had a fashion of calling me this 
when anything touched him, ‘uncle Page, wish 
me joy!” 

I looked up, and said, ‘‘ Hester has relented?” 

‘Not altogether. She will be my wife; but 
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she will persist in- helping me bring back the : “Old Pierse has met with congenial company, 
‘ gervants. God knows when we will be able to; 3 if his ghost is about,” he whispered, coming 
eccomplish it. Hetty had a scrawl from uncle} down. ‘Though I thought the womaa led him 
Joe last week, that would touch your heart, } S such a termagant dance as he wouldn’t care to 
We'll have to struggle hard enough, but we'll; 3 repeat.” 

get on, I don’t fear.” Neither did I, looking ? ‘*What woman, Brady?” 

in his face. : “The mulatto—don’t you recollect?—that he 

The wedding I learned was to be in a month. 3 ’ kept as housekeeper, and who ruled the old 
It so happened, that very night, that I was : wretch with a rod of iron.” 
riding out past the Pierse plantation. I called § 3 ‘Impossible. He sold her a year before he 
Pine up to me as we reached the house. ; died to a Louisiana trader.” 

“I thought, Pine,” I said, ‘‘that house was { ‘Ef he did, Mars’ John,” said Pine, taking 
yacant now?” jpamanee- when he found the conversation was 

“So ’tis, Mars’ John. Lord save us, see dat ; $ reasonably un- -diabolic, ‘‘she comed back. Ole 
light in dem winders?” $ Kit you mean? Fore old Pierse died she was 

“Certainly. Sholter must have a tenant in it.” : hangin round the swamps, they say, an I heard 

‘Not a tenant. De house am haunted, dem $ got in an saw him once when none knowed it 
ppmant niggers say. No truf in dat, ov but Jake. After the rumpus bout dat box he 
course.’ 3 wor feared to tell.” 

“Very well, Pine, suppose you ride up and $ ; The same thought struck us all. Pine, for- 
see about the light. It only would be right to 3 getting his fears and rheumatism, climbed up 
give Sholter notice if the house is tenanted by ; and peeped in. ‘It’s Kit,” he said, descending. 
vagrants. The furniture is there just as Pierse { ‘‘She’s sittin’ in style there.” 














left it.” $ “Mr. Page,’”’ said Brady, ‘will you ride into 
Pine turned a sickly yellow. town and bring out a couple of policemen? I 
“Mars’ Sholter’s no friend of mine. Guess Will be better able to keep watch if she have 
I'll not go if marster’ll ’xcuse me.” : any accomplices.” 


There never was a more arrant coward, I well ; An hour after Kit and a big strapping boy, 
knew, than Pine. His horse kept in advance Sher son, were safe in custody. The boy was 
of mine a few paces out to the country house ; ‘ reeognized as Beefsteak Jim, a notorious thief 
where I was going to dine. Coming home, I was} in the neighborhood. Under cover of the re- 
joined by Brady. We jogged along together, } putation of the house as haunted, the woman 
slowly, for the road was muddy. Arriving near had now occupied it for years unharmed. 
the Pierse house, I perceived the light again, $ ; While the magistrate was committing them to 
and pointed it out to him. Brady was a young ; $ jail, Brady and I held a short consultation in 
man, reckless, and, to be honest, excited by our 3 my office, determining on what course to pursue 
host’s champagne. S with the woman, to ascertain if she were an 

“They say that house is haunted, Mr. Page,” : accomplice of Sholter in destroying the will. 
he said; ‘did you know? May I never die if I $ Early the next morning we went to her cell. 
don’t go up and have a bout with old Pierse’s ; She was an old negro, with high cheek bones 
ghost!” Sand sallow eyes, denoting Indian blood, and 

He turned his horse to the roadside, hitched ° § more than Indian craftiness. 
him to the fence and began to cross the field. ‘Before the death of your Master Pierse,” I 

“Come back, Fred,” I cried. But he would : said, (assuming the assertant scheme for ex- 
not. ‘Well then, I’m with you,” I said, and’ $ 3 tracting evidence), ‘you got into his chamber 
followed, determined to see it out. 8 § alone, and terrified him into confessing that 

What would the junior members of my law- ; his will was made and hid in a box under the 
school have said if they had seen me lumbering 3 ’ mattrass. You carried the box off and con- 
over a stubble-field at midnight in search of a cealed yourself and it somewhere & in the house, 
ghost? However, they did not see it, and im- until after the funeral was over.” I saw by 
pelled by some boyish whim breaking out under the woman’s face I had guessed Soca and 
my gray hairs, I pushed on, followed by Pine, ; despite her oaths and curses persisted, threaten- 
his teeth chattering. ‘Gor-a-mighty,” he said, $ ing her with the utmost punishment of the law 
“old mars’ is done cracked! Hope he’ll pay 3 if she refused to confess. Aided by Brady and 
for dis in his gouty toe!” $the magistrate, I succeeded in eliciting, the 

We reached the house at last. Brady scram-} truth. She had not acted as Sholter’s ag@nt. 
bled up the porch and peeped in the windows. $ We had wronged him there. Partly to revenge 
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herself on Hester for having caused her dis- When it was over, when the tears and good 








missal, partly to ensure the house as her own $ wishes were past, and the supper-table (ah! ' 


hiding-piace, she had devised and carried out } what cooks these Friends have!) attended to, 
the plan. Under the granaries there was a:I joined the group where the bride and groom 
secret cellar, communicating with the house by $ stood. 
@ passage in the wall. In this cellar, of which 2 You are going to the North for your bridal 
she only was cognizant, she had concealed her- tour?” I asked. 
self, and by means of the hidden passage had} ‘To Canada. Yes, uncle Page,” said Hester, 
produced the unnatural lights and noises that $ blushingly claiming share in Bob’s relationship. 
had brought upon the house the name of ‘un- “I have a favor to ask you. It’s ten o’clock 
canny.” now, and the train you travel in leaves at twelve. 
«But the box?” said I, eagerly. Let me carry you off to pay a visit.” 
“What will you give me if I tell you?” she “Isn’t it a little unreasonable?” said Bob, 
demanded, her beady eyes sharpening. glancing at the wondering faces. 
‘Liberty, and a pass to Ohio,” I replied. 
*T couldn’t burn or break it,’ she said, } hurried out Friend Cox. 
moodily. ‘TI tried, Lord knows. It’s there in She and Brady entered the carriage with us, 
the cellar.” S leaving her husband to explain. When we 
It was there safe enough; and when we ; drove in the gates of the Pierse plantation, 
opened the rusty lock with the key which I$ little Hetty began to tremble. ‘Why do we 
had always retained, there lay the yellow paper ’ come here?” she asked. ‘It hurts me to re- 
that gave Hester Wray her own again. 3 member my people, and to-night i 
For reasons that we had, our discovery was 3 I hurried her. out of the carriage as it stop- 
kept a secret from every one but Sholter, and § sped. ‘Only some friends,” I said, ‘‘who want 
Friend Cox, who, for the first time in her life, $ to wish you joy, Hester.” 
I suppose, became a partner in a conspiracy. : 3 She stopped; some quick thought flashed over 
It was a busy month for Brady, and Pine, and $ her face, and, in her old impetuous way, she 
me. However, our work was accomplished in 3 $ sprang up the steps ‘and opened the door. 
time. The wedding night arrived, clear and The lighted hall was crowded with black faces 
starlit. A quiet wedding, being at the house 3 bright with joy. We heard a tumult of laughter, 
of a friend, yet full of deep content. Little ; and shouts, and weeping. 
Hester's cheeks were paler, it might be, than} ‘Uncle Page, this is your doing,” said Bob. 
five years before; but the grave smile in her 3} «No Canada now; this is better.” 
eyes was more constant and pure. As for Bob, I pointed to the hall table where lay the 
he had worked long years for his Rachel, you ; asbestos box. Hester heeded it but little. “Oh! 
saw the marks of that on his face; but you saw, ’ Maumer—all of you,” she sobbed, ‘‘thank God! 
too, that Rachel satisfied the innermost want of 3 You are all here to-night.” 
his soul. So we had a happy, holy wedding; ; Old uncle Joe held her by the hand. “Hush!” 
§ 
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one which, I doubted not, the God of the orphan 3 he said, in a husky voice, kneeling down. ‘Let 
girl could smile on and bless. 2 us give thanks unto de name ob de Lord!” 
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LOST HIM BY FLIRTING. 


BY KATE J. BOYD. , 








*Tis true that pride and coldness 
Are traits which I command; 

But remember! ’twas your boldness 
That taught me where to stand. 


If you thought, fair one, to trifle 
With all a man holds dear, 
Your tender feelings stifle, 
And dry the falling tear. 


Oh! well you knew your power, 
And you tried to worry me, 
While flirting by the hour, 
When you thought I did not see. 


My spirit you have tortured, 
But. false one, fare thee well; 

My love, it was no common love, 
You knew and read it well. 


*Tis well your power’s vanished, 
Its dominion o’er me gone; 
Though other hearts may falter, 

It is not mine to mourn, 


By time and distance parted, 
Our mutual hearts are free; 

Thou art marked as one false-hearted, 
Go! I’ve forgotten thee! 
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“Not a bit. Thee must go—thee must go,” 
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THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Otp Trimount, sitting upon her hills beside ; his step, and the ranks of volunteers and their 
the sea, was alive that early June day. And so $ < banner with his earnest eye; side by side with 
had she been fully alive ‘and astir since the April ; care-worn business men, fashionably-dressed 
day, when first her pulses beat faster and her $ S ladies, enthusiastic boys, and little ragged waifs 
great heart throbbed stronger to the long, deep from the city’s lowest strata of humanity; ever 
roll of the drum and the note of fife and trum- : : keeping his gaze upon the proudly-waving flag, 
pet. Such strong, deep life had been aroused— ; $ he held his pace near the noble soldiers. Sud- 
such earnest words as dropped from men’s lips § $ denly a hand was brought down on his shoulder, 
grouped at corners of the streets—such sale as } Sa voice disturbed his thoughts, and an arm was 
the dailies met with from the hands of ragged $ put into his own. 
newsboys suddenly grown into the most im- : ‘Following the volunteers, eh! Wendell, and 
portant merchants on ’change—such trains of} the red-tape documents lying untouched at the 
men, women, and children, as went pouring} ’ office? Aren’t going to turn ‘soger,’ and try it 
down the pave, following wherever a star- 3 on, too?” 
spangled banner and a file of soldiers ap- § The voice was drawling and far from manly; 
peared! It was as if thé old days of Seventy- ; and its owner was fairly represented by it: weak, 
Six had been resurrectionized into the middle ; foppish, and affected—Augustus Deland, son of 
of the nineteenth century, and the old Faneuil § a rich man, and a spendthrift alike of time and 
Hall ‘Cradle of Liberty” was rocking anew @ ; money. 
young offspring of freedom. ‘“‘Haven’t decided; but strange thoughts are 

From Beacon street to State—from the long 3 stirring within me, Deland,” replied the young 
stretch of the sea-girt Milldam to the wharves— $ ; lawyer. ‘It seems to me, to-day, plainer than 
from the new, young South End to old, de- § ; ever before what a man’s duty is. Wonderful— 
erepit Copps’ Hill—forth streamed the tide of : 3 this uprising of the whole country !—isn’t it?” 
humanity. Everywhere in the city ‘red, white, ; “«Aw yes, wonderful—no doubt,” drawled the 


@ 


and blue” waved in the wind; the streets, stores, ; exquisite, carelessly, settling his eye-glass. 


dwellings; men and women, children; horses, 
carts, wheel-barrows, apple-stands; all things } 
had suddenly blossomed out into the glorious ; 
stripes and stars. 

From the sea-girt shore of Cape Ann—from 
the green hills of Middlesex and Berkshire § 
counties—from ship, farm, and workshop they § 
came—the noble volunteers! Every day the 


s 


great iron horses panted into the railway sta- : 
tions, bringing files of uniformed soldiers. And 3 
still, day by day the great heart of the country $ 
was more fully roused, and the Granite Hills § 
and Pine Tree Strand of the north-country $ 
awoke in every vein and pulse. 

A regiment, just disembarked from the rail- 
way train, was marching through the city. Up 3 
and down the winding, crooked streets it kept 3 
its step, till it emerged into broad Tremont; 
then entered the noble, green, shaded Common. 
With the thronging crowd that followed went a 3 
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“It brings to mind the stirring words of 
»Scott’s ‘Pibroch of Donuil Dhu,’” went on 
Wendell, scarcely minding his companion’s in- 
’ anity, “‘these men who are 


‘Come in their war array— 
Gentles and commons.’” 


And, in a deep, musical voice, he repeated: 


«“¢Come from deep glen, and 
From mountain so rocky, 
The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlochy; 
Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that wears one, 
Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand that bears one. 


Leave untended the herd, 
The flock without shelter; 
Leave the corpse uninterred, 
The bride at the altar; 
Leave the deer, leave the steer, 
Leave nets and barges; 
Come with your fighting gear, 
Broad swords, and targes!’” 


“Pon me honor! you are getting excited, 





young and handsome man, with grave, thought- $ . Wendell—quoting poetry over these fellows! 
ful mien and deep-set, earnest eyes—Norman 3 3 Come, let’s get out of this crush, and take a 
Wendell, the scholar. Following the music with 3 stand on these steps here, where ~~ - see 
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the review without being jostled so. Soldiers ; foppling; for Deland had come near—and the 
are getting to be a bore!” 3 rich_-man’s son dwindled into insignificance be- 
With a slightly contemptuous smile, the young § 3 side nature’s own true nobleman. 
lawyer kept on his way down the broad, smooth $ $ «God bless you! I hope you may return to 
avenue, unheeding his companion’s request. ¢ your, friends again!” exclaimed Wendell, grasp- 
ast — > ayer enon ae ing the in hand and shaking it warmly ere 
when convinced that, if he would seeure his} he moved away. 
company, he must follow him into the crowd.3 ‘Will you take some cake, sir? or cold meat? 
‘It’s all very necessary and fine, I’ve no doubt, ; Perhaps you would prefer that?” 
for these volunteers, to be reviewed and paraded} ‘Thank you, Miss!” answered the volunteer, 
here by his excellency, the governor; but a fel-$ helping himself from a tray of edibles at this 
low needn’t get himself mixed up so. ’Pon me’ moment passed him by a young and beautiful 
word! if Wendell does carry his democratic ideas $ lady, whose delicate white hands—if we are to 
into practice, it’ll leave a nice little vacancy with } credit the theory some one has advanced—pro- 
the fair Quiney, and I flatter myself that my po- ; claimed her to be of patrician birth. ‘You are 
sition as son and heir of my worthy paternal: very kind to us soldiers,” he added, a touch 
might avail me a little in that quarter. And : of native embarrassment bringing the blood 
now it strikos me what I heard lately—that ; warmer to his cheek, as he was helped bounti- 
—, om a pte out with oo — No- : — by the lady. ‘‘The long ride from Bangor 
ing serious, I'll wager; but that'll help me a: has somewhat sharpened our appetites.” 
trifle if he goes to the wars: and I'll play sweet; With a smile and a kind reply, the patrician 
in her good graces, if the thing’s possible. But : girl, who had left her father’s elegant mansion 
where’s Wendell?” 3 to swell the band of generous-hearted ladies 
Coming nearer, and mixing with the crowd } : congregated by the collation tables upon the 
pressing around the soldiers, who, breaking ; ‘Common to minister to the needs of the sol- 
lines, had flung themselves on the soft green ; ’ diers, passed on; but not till her eye had mo- 
sward underneath the magnificent old elms, to } * mentarily encountered Norman Wendell’s in a 
take rest and partake of the substantial colla- glance that called a deep color to her cheek. 
tion served them by the generous hospitality of} But, recovering herself, she only gave a slight 
the city, Deland espied his legal acquaintance, { nod of acknowledgment; and in another mo. 
busied in an earnest conversation with a stal- 3 ment the crowd had parted them. 
wart, intelligent young volunteer, who stood : ‘She cannot care for me!” sighed the young 
— on his musket. | lawyer, as he turned his step from the Common. 
A deep, earnest expression, born of the free- ‘‘Ah! well; there is one tie the less, then, to 
dom of his own breezy Maine woods and hills, ; bind me here! I know now that her smiles have 
spoke from the young soldier’s eye; and the } been stronger than my patriotism to keep me 
rich blood of his healthy manhood warmed his : ‘ back from my duty. That noble young lumber- 
bronzed cheek, as he replied to some words the ; ‘man’s words shamed me. His saw-mill was as 
Bostonian had spoken to him. : ‘near to him as briefs and clients to me; and, 
“Yes, it’s a glorious cause, sir; and I should 3 3 : certainly, he left a home and friends behind, 
despise myself if I did not give the strength of while not a soul on earth would be the sadder 
my manhood to my country. My grandfather § for my going. If Rose ever loved me, it is all 
fought at Bunker Hill; my father was in the} 3 past now! I know my duty—and it shall be 
Eighteen-hundred-and-twelve; and, when the ; performed!” 
proclamation came, I left the old saw-mill on : «Wendell, what the deuce are you driving on 
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the Kennebee and ’listed.” \ at that rate for?” asked Augustus Deland, over- 
“Do you expect to return, sir?” ; taking him at the corner of School and Tremont 
“God knows, sir! I leave it in His hands. \ streets. “Tt’s enough to put a fellow out of 
I can die in no better cause!” breath entirely to keep up with you. Let’s go 


The frame of the Maine lumberman was } : into Parker’s for a smoke, I say!” 


brawny; his hands were large and unshapely § 3 Excuse me; but I must hasten down to the 
with labor; his face was darkened with weather 3 office,” was the somewhat curt reply given. 
exposure; but Norman Wendell felt, at that mo- : “Au revoir, then!” said Deland, pausing at 
ment, as this subdued, reverential reply met his : the entrance of the marble-front palace hotel, 
question, how noble a soul was wrapped in an } } while Wendell kept on down the pavement into 
uncouth husk of externals! The two stood: ; Washington street, en route for Court street. 


side by side—the hardy volunteer and the city: That night found Norman Wendell in Beacon 
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street, and at the door of one of its most aristo- ; ‘‘outward bound’’ on a pleasant trip to the old 
cratic mansions. In a moment more he was in} world? Could Rose Quincy be cognizant of his 
the presence of the fair patrician. } plan, and talk thus carelessly as of an every 

‘«My leaving town to-morrow is my excuse } ; 3 day parting? 
for calling, Miss Quincy,” he said, turning to $ : Wendell knew not; and, in the mood that 
his hostess, after Augustus Deland, whom he ’ then enfolded him, his pride rose up to forbid 
found there, had bowed himself from the draw- 3 explanation. He turned from the subject to 
ing-room. ‘I came to say good-by.” speak of other themes—of the weather, the last 

“Ah!” And with this little interjection the 3 concert, the stagnation of business, and even 
cold hauteur of Miss Quincy’s countenance re- ; the latest bulletin from the seat of war in the 
solved into a gentler expression; and something { evening papers. It was a prolonged call, and 
of an air of surprise—perhaps a stronger emo- } the stars rose higher in the sky without, and 
tion of agitation—struggled up; for her small : the fair round moon stood brighter over the 
white hands nervously trifled with the tassels } magnificent elms of the Common opposite the 
of the superb lounge cushions. A keen ob- : windows of Nathan Quincy’s brown-stone front, 
server might have seen that she was making an ; as the young man lingered in the drawing-room 
effort for composure. But at length Wendell rose. Both etiquette 

It was an elegant drawing room. Sumptuous ; and pride urged his departure, though his heart 
furniture, rich curtains, Aubuson earpets, Buhl 3 pleaded against it. 
cabinets were there; and treasures of art which ; “It is growing late, and I have other calls to 
bespoke the esthetic cravings of the young and make, Miss Quincy.” 

: 








beautiful mistress of her widowed father’s home. “Do you leave town early to-morrow?” 
But Rose herself, perfect in rounded outline as} ‘‘In the afternoon, probably.” 
Canova’s chiseling, and richer in hues of health “A pleasant summer to you. May you enjoy 
and beauty than the creations of painter’s im- 3 your journey!” 
agination, brightened all her splendid surround- : “Thank you!” 
ings. So, everywhere, is warm, blooming youth- $ Norman Wendell stood a moment with Rose 
life dearer than the most rare creations of an 3 Quiney’s hand in his own. Either she was 
Angelo’s genius—the one, how fresh and glow- ; playing a part, or she was wholly ignorant that 
ing beside the other imprisoned in its canvass } he had joined the army. His better thoughts 
walls! \ triumphed. His eye fell on the small brooch- 
There was as much apparent calmness in } bow at her snowy throat, the red, white, and blue 
Norman Wendell’s face as her own when Miss } that fastened her collar of delicate Honiton; and 
Quincy continued, ‘‘I was not aware that we he said, 
were to lose you. We shall miss you in society} ‘I rejoice to see, Miss Quincy, that you wear 
if you remain away long, Mr. Wendell.” This the colors I am about to give my feeble aid to 
was an indirect method of putting a query her } defend. It may be a bold request; but will you 
assumed indifference would not permit her to {not give me the rosette as a souvenir of this 
ask openly. } parting?” 
‘* My stay will probably be for quite a period,” ’ A sudden flash of intelligence lit Rose Quincy’s 
replied Wendell, indifferently. blue eyes; and a wave of crimson rushed to her 


Certainly the information imparted Miss Rose cheek, then back upon her heart, leaving her 


nn 


by 
; 
S 
s 
‘ 


Quincy was somewhat vague. ; pale as death. 
“It seems the rage to get out of town early ; ‘“‘Norman Wendell, tell me—are you going 
this season,” went on Rose. ‘Mr. Deland was ; to—to——” she asked, breathlessly. 


just informing me that his mother and sister ; “To defend Washington!” he answered, in a 

are going to Saratoga, and they wish me to join softened voice, moved by her agitation. 

their party. The Bethunes and Willistons go} ‘And I thought—I was not aware—why did 

into the country for a quiet summer; and the } ; you not tell me?” 

Bowditches leave for Europe. Old Boston will } “Did you care to know? If I thought that 

be deserted.” imy going, or coming, was anything to you, 
Was it possible that Rose did not know} dearest Rose?” And now an arm had stolen 

whither his way led, that she talked thus g about her waist, and his deep, earnest eyes 

carelessly of ordinary journeys? Was it not; were eagerly scanning every lineament of her 

something different to take one’s departure for : paling and crimsoning face upturned to his 

the battle field, than to go into the cool, green ; own. ‘‘Do you care, dear Rose?” 

country, or to stand on the deck of the Arabia: It was sudden—like an enchanter’s vision— 
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the glow of strong woman-love that swept in 
rapid surges over Rose Quincy’s beautiful face; 
and like the words heard in a blissful dream, 
her whispered reply to Wendell’s question—re- 
ply—so low was it, that it cannot be supposed 
the romancer overheard it, though the lover 
drank it in, nor lost a syllable. 

But that night, when the young volunteer left 
Nathan Quincy’s mansion, he took with him the 
warm prayers of the noble girl, in whose veins 
circled a tide of patriotic blood caught from 
heroic Puritan ancestors; and the tri-colored 
rose taken from her soft white throat had been 


‘peascongyg by her small snowy hands, upon his 
breast. 

And so Norman Wendell took away with him 
his Red, White, and Blue, that night, to be 
: borne, on his heart, to the camp of his regi- 
$ment at Washington; yet he left his dearest 
’ pledge behind. As he kissed sweet Rose at 


’ parting, he might, in the graceful words of a 
’ modern poetess, have murmured: 


s 

‘ 

& But the mouth that touched mine just a moment ago, 
. These litile, soft hands that are colder than snow; 

: These eyes. rayed like stars, that my kisses have pressed, 
, Are the ‘Red, White, and Blue’ in the shape I love best.” 
‘ 





CHILDLESS. 


BY PARK 


Curtpiess! It is the saddest word 
E’er spoken by an English tongue, 
Fit only, in the saddest tune, 
By weeping voices to be sung. 
It is the low, despairing wail 
Of those whose bosoms inly bleed— 
Oh! stricken parents thus bereaved, 
Alas! ye are bereaved indeed! 


No loss is like your loss of all ; 
That made life precious, dear, and sweet; 
The weary pulses of your heart 
Run down and will no longer beat 
At any call of Mirth and Hope, 
At any light or gladsome air; 
And the blue firmament of Love 
Is clouded over with despair. 


And by your sides, in day or night, 
Forbidding welcome sleep and rest, 

Like some gray spectre in a dream, 
Sits Sorrow now, a constant guest. 

A constant guest, who turns your feast 
Into a funeral dark and long, 

And, for a deep and solemn dirge, 
T life’s familiar song. 


Y 





BENJAMIN. 


Children—all gone! not one withheld, 
Not one to whom your souls were bound! 
What comfort now is yours, and where 
Can solace for such grief be found? 
They were your treasures, your delight, 
Your very cares for them were joys; 
And now there’s nothing, nothing left 
But their poor garments, broken toys! 


Nothing but these, and memory 
Of all their pretty, childish ways, 
Their fond caresses, artless wiles, 
Their bright employments, brighter plays; 
Their little fingers clasped in prayer, 
Their flowing ringlets, tender eyes. 
And will you see them all again, 
When you, like them, have reached the skies? 


Oh! parents, yes! In that dear home 
For those who look beyond the tomb, 
And, in their holy moments, view 
Love’s lustre breaking through the gloom, 
You shall regain the loved and lost, 
And in your longing arms enfold 
Them, who, in dying young, live young, 
Where nothing ever can grow old! 
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Great God, let my first offering rise 
To Thee, whose sun creates this day, 

Swift as his cheering influence rise, 
And spotless as his ray. 


Throughout this day Thy hand be nigh— 
Preserve me as before— 

Still lead, and all my wants supply, 
Thou, whom I e’er adore! 


Thy blissful Providence impart 
In bounteous measure, Lord; 
With gratitude imbue my heart 

While I peruse Thy Word. 


Afflictions should Thy love bestow, 
In chastisement for sin; 

Patient I'll bear the smarting blow— 
Thy goodness still will hymn. 


This day, whate’er my varying fate, 
Some virtue let me gain— 

That Heaven to me a low estate 
May not have lent in vain. 


Be this and every future day 
More holy than the past— 

That. treading in Thy holy way, 
I shall reach Home at last. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 141, 


VII. THE IMPENDING BATTLE. In Philadelphia there would occur many oppor- 
Tue War of Independence, thus opened at 3 tunities, when he might meet Helen, and learn, 
Lexington, advanced with rapid strides. But: from her manner, even if not in words, what 
it is not our purpose to relate the events of that N his hopes were. 
struggle, except so far as they bore directly on} Another circumstance made him desirous of 
the fortunes of our hero. $ joining the main army. He had, originally, 
Hector had left Philadelphia on the morning $ sought employment at the North, because it re- 
after his interview with Helen, and repairing ; moved him from the vicinity of Murray House; 
immediately to Cambridge, where the patriot } since any meeting, in public, between his father 
army was rallying, had arrived in time to offer : : and himself, could not, under present circum- 
his services for the expedition against Canada, § ; stances, but be unpleasant. But Major Murray, 
joining the division which was to march under $ as Hector had only lately heard, had sailed for 
the orders of Arnold. The way led across the 3 Europe the preceding spring. 
highlands of Maine, through dense forests, It was the month of September. The sun had 
where, for weeks, not a human habitation was 3 nearly reached his meridian, and was pouring 


seen. Words are inadequate to record the pri- é his rays down from a cloudless sky, when a 


vations of that journey, or the heroism with; horseman dashed up to the gate of a farm- 
which they were endured. Hector, ardent and $ house, not far from the Brandywine, and asked 
daring, was among the foremost at the attack ; if he could see the commander-in-chief. As he 
on Quebec, and, when that attack was repulsed, : : stood there waiting, while his request was an- 
was one of those who were made prisoners. } nounced, he glanced up, with some curiosity, 
When many weary months had elapsed he was } 3 to see the dwelling which sheltered the fortunes 
exchanged, in time to take part in the earlier $ of the nation. The house was two stories in 
movements against Burgoyne. But when Sir : ¢ height, on one side, but, on the other, sloped 
William Howe set out on his expedition against § $ backward almost to the ground, as was the pre- 
Philadelphia, Hector eagerly embraced an op- $ * valent fashion, among dwellings of its charac- 
portunity of being sent southward with de- ; ter, at that time and in that locality. A huge 
spatches. aun which overshadowed one end; a bit of 

Various motives influenced him in welcoming $ sweet-brier; a small grass plat; and a neat paled 
this change. Foremost among them was his : fence were the only ornamental objects about. 
desire to join the army of Washington and assist ; But though taste had done so little to adorn 
in the defence of the capital. But this was not $ the place, nature had done much by affording 
his sole inducement. The circumstances under § Sit the loveliest surroundings. The great state 
Which he had parted with Helen had left him $ of Pennsylvania, indeed, is full of beautiful 
only half-assured of the nature of her senti-; scenery. There is the Delaware Water-Gap, 
menis toward him. At times, as of old, he per- § ’ where the river breaks through mountains six- 
suaded himself that she loved him. This was, ® teen hundred feet high. There are the elm- 
when he recalled what his aunt had said, or; fringed shores of the winding Juniata and 
dwelt on Helen’s agitation at their last in- § Susquehanna, names which suggest the pic- 
terview. But these happy convictions were 5 turesque by their very sound. There are the 
shaken, when he remembered her silence at the $ wide-sweeping hills of Washington and West- 
same interview, and her evident desire to get} moreland counties, alternating between green 
rid of him. Meantime months had passed, and pastures, golden grain- fields, and wooded accli- 
in that interval, even if she had felt, at first  vities. There is the tempestuous swell of the 
parting, some regrets, there had been leisure $ $ Alleghanies, as, standing on some central peak, 
and opportunity enough for her to forget him. ; you see the mountains rolling, a for 
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a hundred miles to east and west, and for ay that which has brought me here. Sn think, 1 
thousand miles southward. There are fair and } ; am told, that the whole force of the enemy is 
smiling valleys, like that of Lebanon, stretch- : 3 opposite to you, on the other side of the creek; 
ing further than eye can see, with the Blue : but I saw a large body of Hessians and British 
Mountains, like a vast wall on the north, and $ troops crossing at Jeffries Ford, above, as if to 
the South Mountain on the other boundary, ; march down and take you in the rear.” 
with receding and advaneing angles and great; Washington’s brow exhibited no trace of ex- 
bastions, like a gigantic earthwork from prime- ; citement; though this intelligence, if true, was 
val times and the wars of Titans. There, too, 3 vitally important. He turned, calmly, to an 
is the valley of the Schuylkill, as viewed from officer beside him. 
the heights below Reading, a scene, that, more; ‘You said—did you not?—that your scouts 
than any other in the world, recalls that Para- 3 had swept the river, for the whole distance, and 
dise around the Arno. And there, differing } that there were no troops in sight.” 
from all these, as each differs from the other, “I did. We passed the fords above here, and 
are the calm, pastoral hills and intervales of no one was there. The man has made a mis- 
Chester county, with their stone farm-houses ; take,” he added, in a whisper. ‘Or, perhaps, 
nestled by the clear and rocky streams, their ‘ he has been sent to mislead us purposely.” 
quaint miiis, their bursting barns, their plea- “‘I do not think so,” was the answer, in the 
sant orchards, and their delicious variety of}same tone. Then, in a louder key, and turn- 
meadow, ploughed fields, and stately old woods. : ing to the countryman, Washington continued, 
It was in this last and lovely section of the } ‘How far off is this ford?” 
state—where, to look at the landscape, one} ‘About eleven miles.” 
would think war could never come, and where $ ‘You have hardly had time toe come so far.” 
no want of taste could make even the humblest : ’ Look how my mare is blown. She never 
house entirely ugly—that the head-quarters of } carried me faster, though she is all mettle, as 
Washington, which we have just described, | ote may see.” 
stood. The great chief, who had a passion for fine 
‘*Here is the general,” said the aid, who had | : horses, looked admiringly at the small ears, 
earried in the message. ‘He is very much : wide forehead, deep chest, and powerful stifle, 
occupied; but as what you have to say is of ; ef the animal pointed out to him. The large 
importance, he will hear you.” ; nostrils were now distended and red as blood; 
The horseman, who wore the dress of an ordi- $ the flanks were heaving; and she stood, leaning 
nary inhabitant of the region, looked quickly { down, with outstretched neck, regardless even 
around, at these words, and beheld advancing 3 of the rich, aromatic herbage at her feet. 
toward him that majestic presence, with which, $ ‘“‘You are right,” said Washington, ‘‘she has 
from having been so often described and pic- 3 $ come both far and fast, and is a splendid crea- 
tured, every American is familiar. There was : Sture. But can you describe the country to me, 
the tall and stately form; the dress of buff and; so that I can understand where this ford is? 
blue; the commanding air; the face that once } My accounts differ so much from yours—I am 
seen was never forgotten, and that bespoke a : ? told there is no such nthe you must ex- 
character alike just and inflexible. The horse- $ cuse me for being cautious.’ 
man recognized Washington immediately, and; ‘I can show you in & minute,” said the man, 
instinctively took off his hat. ; engoely; and he stooped down, and with his 
“You have information of the enemy, I am {finger began to draw, in a rude way, in the 
told,” said Washington, the first to speak, for } ; Sandy path that led up to the gate, a map of 
the other was silenced by the awe of that pre-} the vicinity. ‘Here is the Brandywine,” he 
sence. | said, “here is where we stand—this is the 
«Yes, may it please you, general,’ answered | canes the creek takes—about here is the ford 
the other, starting as if from a spell. > your scouts have been watching—here is the 
“Speak, then,” said the great chief, reassur- : furthest point, a few miles more up, to which 
ingly. ‘‘Time is precious. You are a friend ; they appear to have gone—and here,” he added, 
to the cause, I hope.” ‘ triumphantly, making a deep indentation in the 
He said this, not as if he really doubted the } sand, and looking up earnestly, ‘‘is se 
man, whose truth he had read with one search- Ford, where they crossed this morning.” 
ing glance, but in order to give the embarrassed ; ‘*You saw them cross?” 
visitor time to collect his thoughts. ’ “Yes! They fired on and chased me. Only 
“Yes! I am a friend to the cause; and it is the speed of my mare saved me.” 
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“What do you think of. it, general?” said; ‘Into the saddle and gallop for life to Sulli- 
Washington, turning to another of the group. 3 van,” said Washington. “Tell him to wheel 
The officer, a tall, portly personage, shook his division to the right, and be prepared for 
his head in the negative. ‘‘Our intelligence is : this attack in our rear. Stay there and see if 
too reliable,” he said, <‘and it contradicts this } you can be of service.” And he added a few 
man’s in every particular. - Gen. Sullivan, him- 3 rapid orders, more in detail; and then, as Mur- 
self, saw you about just such a report, you ray, leaping into the saddle, and giving the im- 
know, an hour or two ago; and the general} patient steed his head, darted off, he turned to 
can’t be wrong.” Shis suit and added, ‘And now, gentlemen, to 
“Qur intelligence don’t contradict this in ; your posts. I was, as you know, about to cross 
every particular, however. On the contrary, : and attack Gen. Howe. We will stand on the 
my dear Knox, this rude sketch agrees sub- 3 $ defensive, however, for awhile. Ha! who is 
stantially with our maps, and only differs, if} this?” 
you can call it a difference, by going further. As he spoke, a rider, his horse covered with 
Really, Gen. Sullivan must have been mis-$ ; foam, was seen dashing from the direction which 
taken.” ? Murray had taken, though Murray was already 
“It is too long a circuit to make, and I may ; out of sight before the latter had become visible. 
add, too brilliant an idea for Howe to enter- The next moment the messenger drew up at 
tain.” ; Washington’ s side, throwing his horse on his 
“We must not under-rate an enemy,” said ; haunches, the froth flying from the mouth, the 
Washington. ‘‘It is, indeed, almost too great § ¢ head flung up, under bit and spur. 
a circuit to execute in time. But suppose, § “General,” cried the man, breathlessly, ‘‘the 
gentlemen,” for there was quite a group of § British have taken us in our rear. They are 
officers listening, ‘‘that the mancuvre has been 3 ’ now marching on Birmingham Meeting House, 
actually attempted—are we not in a trap?” * two miles and a half back. I saw them, myself, 
The countryman, who had heard this discus- ; swarming like. bees on Osborne Hill, which is 
sim with increasing anxiety and impatience, * opposite. Gen. Sullivan is over-matched.” 
and had only been restrained from interfering,: ‘To saddle, to saddle,’ cried Washington, 
by the evidently high rank of all about him, } his eye kindling as it kindled only in battle, 
could restrain himself no longer. Sand his voice booming out, as he spoke, deep 
“For God’s sake, general,” he broke in, ; and awful as the thunder of sudden artillery. 
“don’t let them persuade you Iam wrong. I$ “You, my Lord Stirling, and you, Gen. De- 
am not mistaken;*my life for it, I am not mis- barre, wheel your divisions and hurry to Sulli- 
taken. Make me a prisoner—keep me till you van’s help, Meantime, we, here, will keep the 
find out the truth—and shoot me, or hang me, : ford.” 
> The group broke up on the instant. There 


if Lhave deceived you.” 
“Where is Capt. Murray?” said Washington, } was a wild hurrying of feet, a tumult of rapid 

turning to his suite, with that quick, decided } orders, a clanging of sword and spur, and then 

air, which told that his mind was made up > @ dozen officers, on fleet steeds, darted off in 

“He was here but a minute ago!” $as many different directions, riding for life or 
As he spoke, the neigh of a horse was heard, } death. 

and a high-spirited bay, with all his trappings Simultaneously the roar of.a cannon, in front, 

by 


on, appeared coming around the corner of the; was heard. Its deep boom echoing and re- 

garden, led by our hero, who, though older and ; echoing among the hills, announced that the 

more sun-burnt than when we saw him last, 3 battle of Brandywine had begun. 

had still the same frank face and gallant bear- 3 

ing as formerly. Though not permanently at-$ VII. BRANDYWIEB. 

tached to Washington’s family, for he preferred} Hector never slackened his speed till he 

active service in the field, Murray was, for the 3 came in view of the enemy. Over brooks, over 

time, acting in the capacity of aid, during the} fences, he kept right on, his spirited horse 

illness of a friend and till a company could be 3 snorting with excitement. In an almost in- 

had for him. : credibly short space of time, he reached his 
Making the proper military salute, Heetor | destination, and drew up, at Sullivan’s side, 

stood before the chief, one hand holding the } near Birmingham Meeting House. 

bridle, and the other on the mane of the horse,{ This ancient edifice still remains, a relic of 

his head turned toward the general, ready to fan age long passed away. , It is a humble, one- 

Mount at a word. $ storied building, constructed of rubble stone,. 
Vou. XLI.—14 
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and has attached to it, on two sides, a rude; curling slowly up in front, when the Hessians 
grave-yard, which is enclosed by a low wall. } gave a cheer, increased their pace almost to a 
It stands on the summit of a long acclivity, run, and dashed in on the Americans. The 
while opposite, at the distance of about a mile, $ : struggle was short and fierce. Hector stood 
with a cultivated valley intervening, is Osborne } with his heart in his mouth. 
Hill, As Hector drew in his horse, he saw that 3 ‘‘Ha!” he cried, ‘“‘they waver—they break— 
the enemy, who had rested for awhile on the } ; >the Hessians are among them—their flag is 
slope of Osborne Hill, was about advancing to } * down—gracious heaven! they run in every 
the attack, and that Gen. Sullivan had already $ direction.” 
made such dispositions to resist the assault, as; The disorder, indeed, was spreading along 
were compatible with his comparatively inferior : the whole line. Only the few marksmen, sta- 
force and the little time left to him. tioned in the grave-yard, held their own. 
On came the enemy. A force of pioneers ; Close, unremitting and deadly, they poured in 
marched in front, assisted by such countrymen } ’ their fire, cheering occasionally as they fan- 
as they had pressed into their service. Then } S cied they saw the enemy beginning to waver. 
followed the Hessians, and after these the royal ; $ But, brave as they were, they were too greatly 
troops. Cornwallis in person led the attack, $ < outnumbered to prevail. As fast as the royal 
‘his martial figure conspicuous amid his gor- } : soldiers fell, the British officers cried, “Close 
geous staff. Arrived at the bottom of the val-$ up, close up,” and the ranks, compacting them- 
ley, the pioneers proceeded to remove the ; selves at the word, advanced, a resistless wall 
fence, which, at this point, divided two fields, 3 ° of fire and steel. That solid, moving mass was 
‘the army pouring through the gap immediately, $ 3 soon within pistol-shot; next it had come almost 
‘and advancing, at a leisurely pace, in battle; , ‘ within bayonet-thrust; and now it was at the 
array. Hector thought within himself that he $ foot of the wall, and beginning, like a vast bil- 
had never seen so brilliant a spectacle, as that : low, to pour over it. To attempt to hold the 
presented by the long lines of-bayonets glit-{ place longer would have been madness. Re- 
tering in the sun, the splendid uniforms of the ‘ luctantly, therefore, the order was given to re- 
royal troops and the banners of the regiments § : treat. 


that flaunted in the van; while the stirring | Up to this time, Hector had not been, per- 
music of the bands heightened the excitement : sonally, engaged in the fight. But now that 
of the moment. ; retreat was inevitable, he, with a few mounted 

Hector observed that Sullivan had posted his } ; Officers, gathered in the rear, and prepared, to 
troops with considerable skill, taking every ad- § ‘ keep back the pursuit, by charging on the 
vantage of the character of the ground, and ; § enemy. 


8 


that a body of marksmen lined the low grave-; ‘We must give time for our men to get off, 
-yard wall. But he did not flatter himself with or it will be a slaughter,” he said. ‘The whole 
the hope of victory. He knew, that, even so ; field is in confusion. Look in the orchard yon- 
holy a cause as that in which the Americans $der! Our brave fellows are falling there like 
were fighting, could not prevail against greater $ sheep. One charge among the red-coats, few 
numbers and superior discipline. The patriot {as we are—we can but die!—who will follow 
force, at that time, was little more than a mob ; me?” 

of raw militia men. It was not till Baron Steu- } He rose in his stirrups, as he spoke, and 
ben, in the winter following, introduced the waved his sword. His comrades, catching his 
Prussian tactics, that it became worthy of the $ \ enthusiasm, answered with a cheer, and, closing 
name of an army. On the other hand, the: ; compactly together, went at the enemy. The 
enemy were thoroughly disciplined and in the ; latter, thinking the courage of the routed troops 
highest state of efficiency. They had just been $ completely broken, had not been prepared for 
recruited by rest and refreshment; were con- § ‘such an assault; so that, when they saw the 
‘scious that they had surprised the Americans; $ s horsemen bursting through the smoke upon 
‘and were full, therefore, of that confidence, ; their flank, they magnified the numbers tenfold 
which is so often the precursor of victory. 3 in their surprise, and temporarily recoiled. 

But Hector had little time for these or any \ But the insignificant numbers of Hector’s 
other reflections. The Hessians were hardly § troop were soon discovered, and a royal cap- 
within range, before the right wing of Sullivan, ; tain, shouting, ‘‘Rally by fours,” massed them, 
with the impatience of raw troops, opened fire } partially, into a square, with fixed bayonets, the 
upon them. The rattle of the volley had} colors in the center. 
acarcely died away, the blue smoke was still ; 3 «Meet them with the cold steel,” cried the 
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Briton, wort as he ani the square bristled with ; off his foe as a prisoner. His horse was a 
leveled bayonets, an electric wall of steel. ; powerful one; the obscuring smoke rendered 
“Forward, forward,” shouted Hector, and } the project possible at least; and such an ex- 
he rushed, with uplifted sabre, on the appa- ; ‘ ploit would, in part, assist to restore the glory 
rently impenetrable phalanx. lost by a defeat. Throwing the color staff to 
Nothing could have withstood that charge. } a comrade, he stooped and jerked Mountfort to 
Lifted with spur and voice, the horse made a} the saddle before him. The prostrate officer, 
terrific bound and landed almost in the center} disarmed, wounded, and taken by surprise, 
of the square, while the first man, who attempted ; could make no resistance. Simultaneously, 
to bayonet Hector, was cloven to the shoulder } Hector plunged his spurs into his horse, and 
by his steel, ; ‘ with a cheer to his companions to follow him, 
The gap, made by this rush, was widened, ; dashed@through the smoke and disappeared; 
almost instantly, by the comrades of Hector $ ; nor was it till he and his comrades had passed 
pouring in. And now began a struggle, such ; S out of sight, that the British soldiers realized 
as does not often happen in modern armies, a } ‘ that their captain had been borne off ignomi- 
hand to hand, life and death-struggle, Homeric ; niously from their midst. 
in its character. Hector had seized the color; We will not tire our readers with an extended 
staff at once. But the captain of the company } description of that memorable fight. How that 
himself held the colors, the ensign having fallen § : Washington, at the ford, was startled, soon 
just as he rallied his men; and in that captain, ; ’ after we left him, by the firing in the direction 
as he confronted Hector, the latter discovered } of Birmingham Meeting House; and how, leay- 
the person he had rescued from the mob in} ing Wayne to defend the pass, he galloped, as 
Philadelphia. fast as his horse could carry him, to the assist- 
The start of recognition was simultaneous on; ance of Sullivan. How Wayne held his post, 
both sides. The antipathy of the two young ; like a Paladin of old, till the defeat of Sullivan, 
men, not concealed on that occasion, was ; and the rapid approach of the enemy in his rear, 
heightened by the circumstances under which ; rendered retreat indispensable. How Washing- 
they now met. The language then used by ; ton, leaping fences to shorten the route, and 
Hector had rankled in Mountfort’s heart ever ; : guided by the rattling volleys, arrived on the 
since, and he welcomed the present opportu-} ‘ ground only to find the broken columns of Sul- 
nity, which held out a hope of reveyge. Hec- : ; livan, Stirling, and Debarre, driven in confu- 
tor, on his part, had not forgotten his promise, ; sion, backward, like the wrecks of houses, 
if ever Mountfort took up arms against Ame- 3 barns, and mills whirled before a freshet. How 
rica, to be the first to draw his sword upon Greene, at the orders of the commander-in- 
him. Thus, in addition to the usual motives} chief, cool and ready now that he was in face 
which control men in battle, there were per-; of the enemy, posted himself in the ravine 
sonal ones now influencing both young men. 3 which they still show you, between two woods; 
Of the two, Hector was, perhaps, the most} and opening his ranks as the fugitives came up, 
powerful. Yet his adversary was no common } suffered them to pass through; and then, clos- 
one. At the time of the riot, the conduct of § ing up, stubbornly opposed the triumphant foe. 
Mountfort had given our hero the impression { * How the American artillery, galloping forward, 
that he was half a coward. But this was a} ‘ unlimbered and opened rapid and sure on the 
mistake. To die ignobly at the hands of a} advancing British. How Count Pulaski, bor- 
street-population, and to fall honorably in the} rowing the thirty life guards of Washington, 
field, are very different things; and thousands, ; plunged, like a thunderbolt, upon the enemy’s 
who would meet the latter fate unflinchingly, : column, rending it instantaneously. All this 
would quail at the former. Mountfort also: is told, at large, in the *histories of the’ war; 
was a skillful swordsman. But there is every-} but need only be glanced at now, to recall it to 
thing in the goodness of your cause. This lent g the memory of our readers. The blood kindles, 
superhuman strength to Hector. Hence the } indeed, even at this distance of time, when the 
contest, though sharp, was soon over. story is rehearsed, be it ever so hastily; for 
In less time than we have taken to describe : though defeat overtook America, it was bright- 
it, Hector had wrenched the color staff from his } ened with so many deeds of individual heroism, 
antagonist, had disarmed him, had ridden him } that every brave soul cries impulsively, ‘Ah! 
down, and now stood over him with sabre up- $ what would I have given to have been there?” 
lifted to cleave him to the heart. ’ Return we to Hector. 
Suddenly the idea struck our hero to carry} Whispering sternly, at the first symptom of 
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resistance on the part of his prisoner, that any ; the want of food; for some of them had tasted 
such attempt in the future would be followed ; nothing since morning. Orderlies were passing 
by instant death, and backing up his word by to and fro; aids were hanging about the quar- 
holding a pistol at the captive’s head, our hero } ters of the various generals; all was bustle and 
held on his way, at full gallop, followed by his $ excitement. 
brother officers. The skirmish, in which they : Suddenly the door of the house we have men- 
had been engaged, short as it was, had left : tioned opened, and Hector, accompanied by his 
them far in the rear of the retreating troops. : prisoner, entered the apartment where the Ame- 
As they now dashed along, they passed, con- 3 rican officers were snatching their hasty meal. 
tinually, bodies of the royal troops, which were } At sight of Capt. Mountfort’s uniform the dis- 
pressing forward in pursuit; and on more than 3 cussion stopped at once. All rose to welcome 
one occasion, had to run the gauntlet of tReir fire. § the new comers. 
Escape, indeed, would have been impossible,; ‘‘We are famished for something to eat,” said 
but that Hector, who had been over the road j Hector; ‘“‘and I did not know where to go, in 
once before, kept across fields, while the British ; this confusion, till I heard that you were here, 
principally followed the highway. But thanks ; Major O’Byrne, and remembered that, where 
to this, to the obscuring smoke and dust, to} ; you were, there was a bit of crust at any rate. 
the speed of his horse, our hero succeeded in : Allow me to introduce you to Capt. Mountfort, 
reaching Greene’s troops in safety, who opened | of the royal army, whom the fortune of war 
: 








the way to him with a huzza at his dashing ex- ; has made my guest for awhile.” 


ploit. + : Major O’Byrne was an Irish officer who had, 


“I beg your pardon, captain,” said Hector, } : long ago, left the British army and had emi- 
when he had reached cover here, stopping his? grated to America, but who, on the breaking 
horse, “for making your ride so uncomfort-; out of hostilities, had taken up arms for his 
able, but the exigency, you know, was pressing. } adopted country. He was an old campaigner 
You shall now be released, if you give me your } and a famous boon companion. Though rations 
parole to follow the retreat, making no attempt ; were iow with others, the major always managed 


at escape.” 3to get supplies. The farmers’ wives, in the 
Mountfort, mortified beyond words at the } neighborhoods where his detachment was sta- 
manner of his capture, yielded the required pro- ; tioned, complained, that, somehow, the foxes 
mise sullenly, casting his eyes on the ground. 3 never befgre did such damage to their hen- 
But he could not withstand the temptation, as ; coops, and that their best cows were going dry. 
Hector turned away, of looking at the latter’s ; He rose now, and, welcoming his guests with 
retreating figure, with wonder, and even angry $ : ° some pomposity of manner, said, 
admiration. : “Ye’re welcome to what there is; but, barring 
“It is what I did not believe any man could } ‘ the chickens, which are not so bad, it’s a poor 
do with me, especially one of so light a frame. } * male afther such a day. But I can rechommend 
But, by St. George!” and he felt his arm, ‘he ‘the whiskey. All the whiskey in this counthry 
has the gripe of a giant.” sis good, captain,” he continued, addressing 
$ Mountfort. ‘From ’55, when I first came 
IX. THE QUARREL. ’ over, i in the ould French war, all the way up, 
Ow the outskirts of the town of Chester, in it’s good. Suppose ye take a dhrop as a whetter 
the state of Pennsylvania, there still stands a: to your appethites?” 
small, old-fashioned house of brick. Late in} The royal officer, accustomed to the rich 
the night after the battle of Brandywine, a 3 wines of his regimental mess, hardly concealed 
party of American officers were supping at Shis disgust at the plebeian drink tendered to 
this house; for it was:to Chester that the army } Shim. He sat down, however, with more appe- 
had fallen back after its repulse. Though de- 3 \ tite to the rough viands. 
feated, the patriots were not disheartened; and : “Yer army fought well, the day,” said Major 
the discussion ran high, whether Washington ; O’Byrne, desiring to be complimentary; ‘and 
would give battle again in a day or two, or} Gineral Howe deserves credit for his sthrategy. 
whether he would move nearer to Philadelphia } I didn’t think it was in him; bad luck to him! 
before attempting it. : : It’s counting on getting into Philadelphia be- 
Without, there was all of that confusion ; * fore us, he is now, I suppose?” 
which attends even the most orderly retreat. Capt. Mountfort had been accustomed to the 
The streets swarmed with soldiers, who were ; most exclusive English society; for he was rich 
covered with dust and nearly exhausted from Sin his own right, and was the heir-apparent 
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to an earldom: hence the somewhat coarse man- , selves the prettiest and most patriotic of our 
ners of Major O’Byrne were but little to his ; ladies live. Wait till you see them.” 
taste. He was still smarting, too, from the; Either some perverse spirit possessed the 
shame of having been captured in the way he $ royal officer, or he had deliberately determined 
was. Accordingly, he answered, with some to insult his entertainers, for he answered, 
hauteur, “Excuse me. We had one of your most 

“With all due deference to your better judg- 3 famous Philadelphia belles in New York last 
ment, the fall of your capital, sir, is only a! winter, and we had no more reason to com- 
matter of time. Sir William will enter it next; plain of her coyness than of that of others. 
week, or the week after, just as he pleases.” Faith, gentlemen, flatter yourselves as you 

“But what = we —e battle amet. It’s a ; may, your sweethearts — all for us, when 
long lane, ye know, that has no turnin’, ¢ they get a chance. And none more so than 

“What can your ragged peasants, whom you } this Miss Erskine, your Philadelphia belle.” 
call soldiers,” Capt. Mountfort answered, con-: More than one young officer, at this, scowled 
temptuously, ‘‘do against our disciplined troops? ; angrily at the guest who was thus violating 
We shall whip you wherever me meet you.” ; every law of hospitality. But Hector was the 

“As ye did at Threnton and Princeton,” re- : first to speak. He knew that Helen had accom 
plied the major, with a laugh, which the rest of } panied his father and aunt to New York, and 
the company, however indignant at their guest’s 3 he did not doubt that it was of her this royal 
words, were too well-bred to imitate. $ coxcomb spoke. 


“Come, major,” said one of the American ; ‘“Do you mean Miss Helen Erskine?” he said, 











” 


officers, interfering, for he saw Capt. Mount- § sternly, ‘‘the daughter of Judge Erskine?” 
fort flush up, ‘“‘don’t let us fight our battles § Capt. Mountfort regarded him with cool inso- 
over again, when the bottle stands waiting. I lence for a moment, sipped at his glass, and qg- 
will give a toast we all can drink. Here’s to 3 swered, 

the ladies, British or American: they’re angels, “T do.” 

all of them, whatever their nation!” “Tt is false!” cried Hector, white with pas- 


“Troth, they are!” answered Major O’Byrne, $ sion. 
smacking his lips after draining his glass. “ Everybody was on his feet in a moment. 
don’t find the girls here, captain, do ye,” he} «If I was not a prisoner,” replied Mountfort, 
continued, addressing Mountfort, ‘as fond of $ returning Hector’s look of defiance, ‘you had 
the red-coats as in the ould counthry ?” $ not dared to use such language.” 

It seemed fated that the major, whatever he : ‘‘Here’s a prhetty quarrel,” cried the major, 
talked about, should say something to rouse the} to whom a duel was more delightful than a 
latent contempt of the royal officer for every-$ dinner. ‘‘The English gentleman shall not 
thing American. want for a second, for I’ll be his second myself; 

“Since you will have an opinion from me, 3 and as for his being a prisoner, we'll waive all 
sir,” ence Mountfort; ‘it is my experience, : that. Only leave it to me, and I’ll arrange it.” 
and the experience of all his majesty’s officers, $ And he rubbed his hands with glee. 
that your Yankee girls are quite prodigal of : “I will accept your offer,” said Mountfort, 
their favors.” $ “and hope the meeting may come off at once— 

More than one of the group looked from the ; that is,” he added, with a sneer at Hector, who 
speaker to his neighbor at a remark, which not : had not yet spoken, “if this gentleman is not 
only passed the limits of ordinary courtesy, but } afraid to accept my challenge.” 
also challenged the tolerance which might be} ‘I could not challenge an unarmed man,” 
expected on the part of a prisoner. But no ; answered Hector, who had now regovered his 
one spoke. ’ dignity. ‘But I assure you, since I under- 

Hector saw that the major, more inflammable, ¢ stand that you challenge me, your eagerness 
was about to answer hotly: so he laid his hand 3 for the fight does not exceed mine.” 
on the old officer’s arm, and replied for him, “‘Then no time need be lost,” said the major. 
trying to give a less insolent meaning to Mount- ; «I’ve as pretty a pair of barkers with me as 
fort’s words. 3 any gentleman might need. I always keep them 

“Perhaps, Capt. Mountfort,” he said, “you : on hand, ready for these little bits of pastime. 
have not yet seen fair examples of our Ameri- ? We'll just slip outside the camp—I’ve the pass- 
can women. New York is almost entirely of 3 word—and settle this matter before we go to 
tory sympathies. You were but a few days, I sleep, for to-morrow, I take it, we'll all be too 
think, in Philadelphia, where we flatter our- 3} busy. You and I will go first, if ye plase,” 
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he'said, familiarly taking the arm of Mountfort. } was seen to whirl half-around, his pistol ex- 
“Faith! ye’re a lad of speerit, and I'll see the $ ploding ineffectually, and then fall heay ily on 
fair thing done by ye, though I don’t approve $ his face. 
of your sentiments; and if Capt. Murray hadn’t; All rushed toward him. One of the party 
taken it up, I should have felt bound to do it; gently turned him over, so as to bring his 
meself.” With these words the entire party : face uppermost. As this was done, the blood 
left the house. 3 gushed in torrents from a wound in his side, 
A’ walk of about half a mile brought the {his lips moved faintly, and they heard him 
combatants to a bit of level greensward, close : utter, ‘‘Helen!” Then a quiver passed over 
by the river side, where the major halted, de- 3 the countenance. 
claring it was ‘just the sweetest place in the **Good God! he is dead!” cried his second. 
world for the job.” Little time was lost in; ‘And murdered!” said Major O'Byrne. “Ye 
placing the combatants. The choice of posi- } fired before the word, Mountfort, ye villain; 
tion was decided with the utmost scrupulous- ? ; and ye shall answer it to me with yer life.” 
ness, and fell to the lot of Mountfort. It was But on looking up no Mountfort was to be 
a forcible illustration of the chivalry of the so- found. A dim figure was seen in the distance, 
called code of honor of that day, that one who ; however, rapidly vanishing into the darkness, 
had violated the rights of hospitality to such a g in a direction opposite from Chester. The 
degree as to make every one present his per- $ royal officer had taken occasion, when he found 
sonal enemy, was yet as secure of his rights in ; the rest absorbed with his victim, to consult his 
this contest, and knew himself to be so, as if he 3 own safety in flight. 
had been surrounded by the royal army. : ‘*He’s out of range,” said the major, who, at 
‘Ye will hould yerselves jist where ye've been ° first, had pointed a pistol at the fugitive; “let 
pet,” said the major, ‘‘as gentlemen should, till} him go. He’s broke his parole as well as killed 
I give the word, which I’ll do, by saying, One, } his host, and he’s no fit company for gentlemen. 
two, three—fire, and at the word fire, but not ; But how’s yer patient, docther?” 
before, ye’ll let drive. If either*pulls trigger ; He addressed these words to the surgeon, 
sooner, mind ye, I’ll shoot him down meself. who had been of the supper party, and who, 











And now, are ye ready?” ¢ having accompanied the combatants to the field, 
“Ready!” ‘answered both the combatants 3 had been kneeling by Hector, examining the 
simultaneously. : wound. 


In the pause that followed, before the major ; : ‘Just alive and that’s all. No human skill 
spoke again, Hector heard distinctly the low, } can avail him. Before morning a brave officer 
lapping sound of the tide upon the pebbly beach : will be no more.” 
below, the soft sough of the wind in some trees ; “God help him!” said the major. ‘It’s what 
near by, and the wail of a distant whip-poor- $ will come to us all, boys, sooner or later. But 
will. Then came the deliberate tones of the he died like a thrue soldier ought to, when he 
major. $ can’t die in battle. We'll see that he has 

“One, two, three—fire!” L anette buhrial, before we march, the morrow. 

There was an interval of a second, at least, ; Yonder’s a light; it must be a farm-house: let 
between the two discharges. The pistol of us carry him up there, and lay him on a bed, 
Capt. Mountfort went off first, and just as the ; that he may give up the ghost comfortably, like 
major began to give the word ‘Fire!’ Hector 3 a Christian.” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





Thou art not dead! there is a light that lies 
On every feature of this face of thine, 

And beams with Heavenly lustre from these eyes 
That speaks of life—immortal and divine! 


Tov art not dead! though now within the grave 
This matchless form in solemn stillness lies; 

Though hushed beneath thy breast the heart that gave 
Light and expression to these earnest eyes. 


Thou art not dead! though we shall hear no more 
Thy tones of welcome by the household hearth; 

Though, for thy sake, a shade, unmarked before, 
Broods in its blackness o’er each scene of earth. 


Though art not dead! Earth’s shackles but gave way 
To send thee homeward to that rest in Heaven. 
Where life is dowered with eternal day, 
And joys, that know no touch of blight, are given. 
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LAURA HARDING’S REVENGE. 





BY MARY E. CLARKE, 





“Now, cousin, first of all I want to hear s her mother; and, as surely as I know her death, 
something of Laura Harding. You wrote to I know her murderer was Francis Howell.” 
me that she was dead, but that was all; and I$ 3 «Francis Howell!” 
waited until my return home for full particulars.; The name sprang from Ellen Leland’s lips 
I loved her so dearly, Fanny! Hardly one day: in a cry that was almost a scream; then, by 
of my childhood was spent away from her; an dia powerful effort, she forced herself to keep 
$ 
§ 


we 


when I went to grandmother’s my hardest part- $ motionless and say, quietly, 

ing was from her. Fora short time she wrote: ‘‘I have met him!” 

regularly; but since grandma died, and I have $ ; Then,” said her cousin, sternly, “you have 
been traveling with aunt Mary, her letters have § met as base a man as lives—that most detest- 
missed me—and for nearly two years I did not ; able of all creation: a male,flirt! My in- 
hear from her, until your letter announced her S firmity,” and she sighed, as she looked at her 
death. She was never strong; but was not her ; crippled feet, ‘‘has kept me house-bound for so 


death very sudden?” : long a time, that I have never met him, though 
“Very!” ; he is here very often. He is a brother of your 
“Consumption—was it not?” $ friend, Mrs. Fisher, and passes much of his 


“Laura died of a broken heart. You may $ time at her house; so you will probably meet 
start. I know that this sounds sentimental, and: him during your stay with me. Do not allow 
like a sentence from a sensation novel; but it is } him to visit you, Ellen; for I will not have my 
true. She left Philadelphia soon after you did, é roof the shelter, for an hour, of a man whose 
to reside with an uncle in the country, who was ; cold deceit and calculating villany have sent as 
left alone by the death of his only daughter. ; pure and fond a heart as ever beat broken to 
Laura left her own pleasant home to keep house an early grave. How pale you are, Nellie! I 
for him. One of his most frequent visitors was $ was unkind to mar the pleasure of your first day 
gentleman from New York, who often passed : S with me by telling you peat Laura’s troubles. 
weeks together at Brierdale, under the same $ You loved her very fondly.” 
roof with Laura. You know how fair and} ‘Yes, I loved her,” said Ellen, gently, and 

entle she was—how loving and good! But then turned the conversation to other topics. 
om you could scarcely inom the depth of pas- : Not until she had gained her own room a the 
sionate love of which her nature was capable. night, and found herself entirely alone, did she 
She has described her lover to me as handsome ; allow her thoughts to return to the subject of 
and talented, and courtly in his address and } the morning’s talk. She loved Laura’s memory; 
bearing. By every art and grace he wooed § } she had loved the sunny-haired companion of her 
ote speaking openly of his love, and hearing } ’ girlhood with an earnest, true affection; and she 
er timid, graceful acknowledgment of return; } shuddered as she thought she had also loved 
yet at his last visit he had never asked her to § ’ Francis Howell. All the intellegtual powers of 
be his wife. He deserted her—left her to wait § ° her fine, highly-cultivated mind had been called 
until hope became a mockery, and she knew } into action by the brilliant attainments of the 
that he had won all her heart only for the $ ; * handsome companion of many of her leisure 
amusement of the hour; shielding himself from } hours, only to own that all her reading, thought, 
Teproach or consequence of his baseness by 3 3 ‘ and memory were secondary to his high attain- 
hever putting in words the direct offer of mar-; ments. She had met him abroad, and they had 
riage; though every act, look, and tone had con- } passed whole days in the ever new delights of 
vinced her pure, unsuspecting heart that she ; the Old World. His energy and conversational 
was loved deeply and truly. I was her only } talent had made him a favorite with her aunt, 
confidante, and I alone suspected the moving } and he had been a constant visitor, a guide in 
s oe illness which ended her life. Sleep- : many of their travels—always welcome, always 
ess nights, weary hours of hopeless waiting— ; pleasing, courteous, and interesting. And this 
all hurried the disease which she inherited from } man, whom her fancy had painted as perfect, 
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was the base trifler, the heartless flirt described; ‘Frank! Where is Frank? Here is Miss 
‘by her cousin! . é Leland, threatening to desert us!” 

“Laura, you shall be avenged!” she mut-$ Mr. Howell came from a group of gentlemen 
tered, pausing before the long mirror. ‘Flirt ; at his sister’s call. Splendidly handsome he 
though he has been, he loves now; I know it. $ looked in the dress of a Spanish cavalier, and 
Something he may feign; but, by a woman’s $ his graceful bow and courteous address did not 
unerring instinct, I feel that his protestations : disgrace his rich apparel. 
to me are true. Thank heaven! I know his} ‘Let me say my word of welcome to Miss 
worth now, before I am his betrothed or his $ Leland, Lily. This is the first time we have 
wife—while there is time for contempt to take ; met since we parted in Rome, six months ago. 


from my heart the love that was growing there. 
I will punish him! I can!” 
The long mirror reflected the superb figure, 


the full, flashing eye, and flushed cheek of the} ‘It was quite romantic, Lily! 


$ You remember, Miss Leland?” 


, “Can I forget!” she said, in a voice which 
y reached his ear alone; then aloud she added, 
I imagine a 


excited girl; and a smile of conscious power balcony, a Ja Romeo and Juliet, the moon- 


flitted over the beautiful mouth. 


“Frank,” said Mrs. Fisher, ‘Ellen Leland 


has come home. She is staying with her cousin, 
Mrs. Grey. 
services for our tableaux party. She will make 
a superb Rebecca or Juno, with her great black 
eyes and her grand figure!” 

Frank Howell closed the book he had been 
reading, and said, rather nervously, 

“Is Mrs. Grey her cousin?” 

“Yes. Why, I thought you knew Ellen.” 

*“T have met Miss Leland abroad; but we 
never happened to talk over her relations. So 
she will be at the rehearsal, this evening?” 

“Yes. I am delighted to secure her. God- 
frey Colton raves about her.” 

‘*Puppy!” muttered Frank, tossing aside his 
book. 

Mrs. Fisher looked keenly at her brother. 

**Have you lost your heart, Frank? After so 
many years of impenetrability—has the citadel 
surrendered ?” 

The question evidently annoyed him; for he 
answered, with a chilling air of reserve, ‘I ad- 
mire Miss Leland, of course; everybody does!” 
and walked away. 

Mrs. Fisher’s parlors were brilliantly lighted in 


the evening for the reception of the “‘Tableaux } 


Club,” all audjence being strictly excluded. All 
had assembled before Ellen came in. Her dark 
silk dress, simply made, fitted her tall, full figure 
perfectly, and the heavy coils of her dark hair 
made their own ornament. She looked a queen 
among the gaily-dressed butterflies around her. 

‘Why, Nell! this is the last rehearsal! Full 
dress!’’ said Mrs. Fisher. 

“You forget that I am a new performer— 
ignorant even of the role appointed for me. I 
think you had better put my name down upon 
the audience list, Lily; for I shall play but an 
awkward part among practiced performers, this 
being literally my ‘first appearance.’ ” 


” 


$ beams silvering the trees, and 
3“ Taisez-vous!’’ said Frank, softly. 


: “*T leave the rest to your imagination,” Nellie 


I called to-day and secured her § said, gaily, ‘only hinting at vows of undying 


recollection, which, you see, I, for one, have 
: kept. Florence will be my——” 
s Florence!” cried Mrs. Fisher. ‘Frank said 
$ Rome.” 
“Oh! yes, Rome—so it was!” and she looked 
; embarrassed, while Frank bit his lips. 
‘“‘Unkind,” he said, softly, ‘‘to make a jest of 
’ what is so dear a recollection to me!” 
¢ ‘What? the parting!” she said, with a merry 
8 glance. ‘You flatter me!” and before he could 
$frame a reply she was in the midst of a group 
; of ladies, admiring, criticizing, or suggesting 
: improvements in costumes and attitudes. 
$ «Now, Nell, it is your turn,” said Mrs. Fisher. 
g “Your first part is from the ‘Bride of Abydos.’ 
’ Where is your Selim?” 
3 Nellie’s eyes rested for a moment on Frank’s 
face, with a significant smile; then wandered 
: off toward others. 
‘‘Lily, I ciaim the post,” said Mr. Howell, 
decidedly, ‘if Miss Leland will allow me——” 
“You know the passage, Nell,” said Mrs. 
S Fisher— 
; “¢The next fond moment saw her seat 
N Her fairy form at Selim’s feet--——’” 
; “Oh, Lily!” cried Ellen. ‘My fairy form! 
’ Do give me something more substantial! Iam 
’ sure my inches wil! never suit that line!” 
$ «But remember! whatever you choose, I re- 
} tain my place beside you!” said Frank. 
3 “Certainly! I will not lose so good an actor 
3 to support me,” said Ellen, quietly. ‘Mr. 
’ Howell has a killing look, Lily, that will create 
: a sensation, I am.convinced!” 
: “Cruel!” he said, in a low tone. “But, 
’ wound as you will, I must remain near you!” 
Sand, seeing no others observing them, he 


3 
{ finished the sentence with a look. 
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“That’s it! You are very kind to show them ee upon the king, as if rebuking the sadness 
what I meant. Lily, that was Mr. Howell's; of his countenance. The curtain fell. All the 
killing expression. It will teld in tableaux— other performers were in front, or in the dress- 
won’t it?” : ing-rooms, and these two behind the heavy green 

Baffled again, and not understanding this new } baize were completely alone. As the heavy bar 
mood of one usually so quietly dignified, Frank } of the curtain struck the floor, the expression of 
Howell turned to a portfolio of prints, saying, g Frank’s face changed to a look of love unutter- 

“Can’t we make a selection here, Lily, for ’ Sable. Ellen’s heart thrilled for an instant, and 
Miss Leland?” the dark eyes returned the look. Only for a 

“Let me suggest the last scene in ‘Sardana- } second; but Frank was at her side at once. 
palus,’”’ said Ellen, ‘‘ where Myrrha enters, with «Are we rehearsing for Romeo and Juliet?” 
the lighted torch and cup, to Sardanapalus. You { she said, coolly, as she extinguished her toreh 
remember the line: and placed it on the pile. 

«Tol “Stay but one moment!” he said, his voice 
I’ve lit the lamp which lights us to the stars!’” trembling. ‘Let me speak the words which my 
heart will hold silently no longer!” 
It had come! There was truth in his eyes, 
made, while the other rehearsals went forward. in the thrill of his voice, in every look and 
The trial of ‘‘Joan of Arc,” and other scenes ; word, as he poured out, in a low, earnest tone, 
suiting Ellen’s queenly face and figure, were his love tale; and she knew surely that he was 
selected, and much merriment and good humor : not trifling now. She stood silent until he had 
attended the efforts of the amateur actors. 3 paused some moments; then she said, in a low, 
The night set for the performance was New ; chilling tone, 
Year’s Eve, and it left Ellen with but a short; “You honor me; but you must pardon me if 
time in which to prepare her dresses; but punc- $I decline figuring upon the list of forsaken dam- 
tual to the hour she was at her post. Her Joan} sels whom you have left to wear the willow.” 
: 


“Excellent! But that is only one!” 
The portfolio was ransacked and selections 
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called forth rapturous applause, so noble and ‘’Sdeath!” he hissed, in a fierce whisper. 
dignified, so pallid and prison-worn she con- 3; ‘Am J the victim of a flirt?” 

trived to look! The performance went forward ; “Only a flirt in so far as she could not resist 
briskly, till the curtain rose for the last scene ? 3 s the temptation of aiding in the little comedy 
of all—‘‘Sardanapalus.” Frank Howell, in the ; $ you were enacting for her benefit.” 

gorgeous robes of the Assyrian monarch, stood ; ‘‘Laughed at!” 

near the center of the scene, his hand resting ‘I laugh at no honest love, Mr. Howell!” 

on the pile near him, his eyes fixed with a: ‘Ellen, what can say to prove my sincerity? 
mournful earnestness on Ellen. Gloriously } I love you, deeply and devotedly as——” 
beautiful she looked! Her rich dark hair was? “As Laura Harding loved you!” 

bound with long strings of large pearls, ar He started at the clear, stern voice as if a 
the drapery of her white dress fell in full soft ’ 3 serpent had stung him; and then, with a sudden 
folds to her feet. One arm, shaded by a richly ¢ H revulsion of feeling, he bowed down on the 
embroidered mantle, was raised to bear the $ § funereal pile beside him, with a groan. 

flaming torch, which shed its lurid light upon} When he raised his head, he was alone— 
her face; the other, with its round, white out- 3 ; alone with his unrequited love, with the revived 
line unbroken by drapery or jewel, held the cup. } memory of his treachery, and the conviction that 
Her large dark eyes full of high resolve were ; his retribution was just! 
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STANZAS TO A LADY. 
BY JOEL B. MILLER. 


Tue dying swan his sweetest strains 
Sings in his last, expiring lay; 

So, in the Christian’s darkest hour, 

When gath’ring storms around him low’r, 

A glimpse of Heav’nly light obtains 
That ushers in a brighter day. 


And, while his body sleeps in death, 
A purer, holier song he sings 
Of joy and triumph in the skies. 


Then wake my soul, thy joys lift up, 
Let all thy Christian graces shine; 
The journey’s short that leads thee home, 
A dying Saviour bids thee come 
And dwell in bliss, to crown thy hope, 
When an Eternity is thine. 


Then soaring far o’er earthly things, 
With rapture strong, and sweet surprise 
He calmly yields his fleeting breath; 
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MARGARET THELTON’S DIARY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


June 6th. < able to look my new life in the face than I have 
“A REGULAR old maid, no less!’ S done since this sudden rush of happiness came 
It looks a little odd written out, but it was : upon me. Until my father’s death I had not 
thus I heard Rose Anning call me this very § ’ seen aunt Miriam since Winthrop Farnton went 
day. She was talking with Annie Bradford, $ ‘ to India; and till to-day she never knew the de- 
who would by no means agree with her, and: ® tails of that dark portion of my life; for, before 
said something about my ‘noble presence,” at ; his letter reached me, I had no heart to go back 
which Rose absolutely laughed. , Sto those days, and bring a new storm over the 
After all, the words were true; I quite won- $ S apathetic calmness into which I had fallen by 
der that I was weak enough to feel hurt at ‘calling up those memories. 
hearing another say that which I have so often; To-dayI told her everything. It was a simple 
remarked to myself. Yes, I am twenty- eight ; ’ story enough, and yet to me its tragedy has 
years old this very month; and just ten years } } been so sad that only a little while ago I thought 
ago I put aside my youth—for how long I did : * nothing could ever woo my heart into the sun 
not know—and now, foolish thing! I am making : again. 
ready to take it up again and resume my life as I was engaged to Winthrop before my eigh- 


if that time had come back to me. 3 teenth birthday; he was only twenty, but so 


$ 
8 


Twenty-eight years old, and ten years ago; ; different from any other very young man that 
yes, indeed! Long enough it has seemed, God} I ever met. His character was so firm and self- 


knows! Often it appeared to me that I had { reliant; he was so noble and generous, so full 
plunged into a blank eternity, in which there : of scorn for anything like meanness, and for the 
was neither moving back or forward, stranded } amusements which so often prove temptations 
there to remain through all its dreary, pulse- 3 3 3 at the age he then was. With it all, was min- 
less hush. 3 gled such gentleness and tenderness for those 
When I came up to my room, I sat down $ whom he loved; not the gentleness of a woman, 
‘before the glass and had a long study of my ; ; which is usually only weakness, but a grand 
face, determined to make myself familiar with ; quality which ennobled his whole character, and 
its changes by mentally placing beside it the } perhaps was the point which distinguished him 
girlish countenance of the old time which I from any of his sex I ever saw. 
did not think wholly unpleasing. But while I ; Ah! we were very happy that summer in my 
looked, my heart commenced to whirl, and I: é old home; and my father appeared content, 
could only repeat the words that have rung in : * although I fancy from the first that Winthrop 
my ear for a week past, ‘‘ Winthrop is coming, 3 was not a favorite with him. My half-brother, 
Winthrop is coming!” and at the bare sound ; John, held him in utter detestation. It is wrong 
my cheeks and eyes began to glow, and I could : to say of one dead; but to know that I liked 
not recognize myself at all. ’ any one seemed enough to make that stern, 
Will the happiness of his return give me § elder brother stand aloof and search for faults 
beauty enough so that he shall not be shocked, and evil. 


or feel that I am offering him an unreal Mar-$ To this day I never could understand how it 


garet, instead of the one to whom his grand § came about; John and Winthrop quarreled, but 

heart has been so faithful during this long, $ ‘my brother was to blame; indeed he was, my 

bleak season of trial? If it should not be so; $ heart does not blind me there. Such violence, 

if—but I cannot, will not endure that thought. $ such unjust suspicions, and all before me; I 

There, I have quieted myself at last; I$ : ‘ knew that not another human being would have 

have been reading Winthrop’s letter again, Is $ S endured them as Winthrop did, and he only for 
can have no fear! my sake. 

June 7th. : But neither patience nor proof were of any 

I have had a long, confidential morning with $ avail; and, from that day, John never rested 

aunt Miriam, and I feel more composed, more } until my father had been induced to accept his 


yA 
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view of the case, and Winthro ane tiee wiciigtinadibminaiiinalenaal 
banished from the house. Let a do John pa : me: “Me ih aa sae auten re p= rs 
tice, poor dead brother! He believed Winthrop } ood ethnics ' a ea ee ee 
} . N ; ing invalid. 
a guilty, perjured man, nor was it until years Th 
after that the mystery was cleared up; it conned | $ Nev ws cost 7 ah ee “ a ot ‘eae 
too late then to be of any avail in this world, ; iciheoun 40 tothe a 
but God saw fit to ordain otherwise. or 3 peewee a a ovis pelea 
What days and weeks those were that imme- : ean “The ea on tte AR 
diately followed the outbreak between John and a) ith li an bag er esc eget 
Winthrop! Even after this lqng lapse of time I | vicked, rs tT did ot hep apo 
, bu id struggle to bear up, t k 
grow faint at the thought; and this mor fi ~ einai 
the very effort to recall something of their and N the oan rvepdemennttoar tse 
made me so pale and sick, that aunt Miriam 3 m - aed acai Gta 
cetera patoge ent in that course, for from first to last they 
— veaetipnage Amati y story ° enter masa and repellant to me, so com- 
It came at last. My father ordered Winthrop § | ‘ on dpaantnanaty 4 pa ae 
from the house, he extorted a sol ise: procianhemncpeiineh ccs 
from me that I would break my meas tay ott rove! nities mp 
Never, for an instant, did I believe th : Spavlamieeduamacamanel 
rahe , at the § and worldly schemes; then th 
stories they told had even a f ion i ; i staan rte tt 
ni a foundation in truth $ on till I reckoned my birthdays up to twenty- 
I was a weak, helpless girl, but I saw nf “aeons _ 0 nee re 
duty and I had strength to perform it. My { loved med hatiecctatenamtas Gaal 
lt dentedumatediipaartas : iy} ; ed me during those latter years! Thank Ged, 
linenaemvastian, y is wi : — not have lived in vain, even if it was 
Sl Miacane Sesinun dalt-t noted and poe the consolation that I was able to bring 
iim then. 
when, in my desolation and agony, I could fi 
any collected thought at all, * ae: ee < Ln eb me rent sn 
eighteenth birthday had passed, and that 4 2] pti te SR Ray SO 
Te aedeantuemwes at my § ea to know him as I had always done, up- 
Nowhere in my old journals, even if I looked te — re eens cae Ge 
should I find any mention of those months which mad int “es val ai sce ri tte oe 
made up the first horrible year of my bereave- 3 lg Soma ti ce ye yen 
ment—a long blank is the only record—th S go eapcilbcnncte tt 
sight of the white paper cama inflict a sat icing? . ee 
blow upon my heart than whole volumes of; ’ So he died i 
acl aa ied at last, and after his funeral I left 
’ my old home and came to live with N 
Few men would have borne that yore ns 
aha pe Lee Seed ; “i was one of my father’s latest requests that I 
tentials cement — or § should wear no mourning for him, but I did not 
Smale tamaad nbn pose. From the : oe any outward show to remind me of my 
Te  aeeincainct ‘rein I was so fettered and cramped by all I 
etre anne ange ea : e re messin that it never occurred to me to 
Hy 
tt ng trneniallpat ned ay, md nink my life could know farther change. I sat 
ee re is in God’s down in aunt Miriam’s dwelling, and the months 
got by as they had done in fi 
Oh! I could think of no fut occa 
> atone senha eiedbeye they ; - At length she came and told me that, on his 
eae pe s like one; pa = , my father had requested her to write 
throp Farnton and tell hi 
But it all passed—the partin pateagesne: anaemia 
_ —the d 
unbelief and incapability af a ieee samcididaeieenaeaaeal 
bereavement—the dumb suspense and heonting! Sette rena ee ee 
thought that all must soon |” Sen; thes Ses 
chan th 
eh biehetihisdhe auelnnte a - om Yes, that blessed letter! Can I be the Mar- 
oem hia e; garet of five months ago? I do not recognize 
I might have lain where I had faflen and died ; one came sauna ance 
Riensis Solentaeeranten yself laughing like a girl—I love bright 
= leg nin “~ ert for ac- ; colors—I wear my hair in the old fashion Win- 
at such a; throp loved—I wonder if I have forgotten the 
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habit of voice and gesture which pleased him— ; always soothes my restlessness, and seems to me 
I try my voice again—oh! yes, I am the silly $ fuller of patience and content than any human 
child of the old time! $ sound I ever heard; or respecting my silence 

But how will I appear to him? That it is} when she saw that I was in no mood for con- 
which makes me anxious—if he should not love $ § versation, and so the delicious spring day wore 
me! But what a letter that was! He had lived ; 3 on. 
because he knew God would make all right; he} Toward sunset, I went out upon the verandah 
was coming home—coming to claim his wife. at the side of the house, my favorite seat in the 

How I tremble even to write the words here $ late afternoon as it opens into the garden, and, 
where no eye will ever see them, unless, long } without having an actual view of the sunset, 
hence, it may be his! And now aunt Miriam} one has what I like better, the gorgeous reflec- 
has heard my plain story, and I shall go back $ : : tions flung upon the distant mountains, while 
to its sufferings no more. Since a new life has $ S the long shadows lie over the grassy valley at 
been granted to me, surely it cannot be wrong ; their feet, and the voice of the wild, little brook 
for me to look forward to its happiness, to warm } that breaks through the hills below comes up to 
my heart in its sunshine, and find a new youth : me as I sit. 
in its beautiful anticipations. ; I had heard no sound of wheels, no token of 

Another week and he will be here! Iam glad ; arrival whatever; aunt Miriam even had not 
that my aunt and [ are almost alone in this plea- ; $reminded me of her presence in the room be- 
sant spot, and the few neighbors we have I like $ 3 $ yond for a full half-hour, when suddenly I 
exceedingly. Annie Bradford is a sweet young ’ heard her yoice in a quick exclamation of asto- 
thing, I love to look at her face, only now and Snishment and delight. A voice replied—eager, 
then I see shadows flit across it—not signs of; ; low—how well I knewit! A strange feeling of 
real trouble, I think, only the vague melan- ; weakness came over me, I could not move, not 
choly which happy girls love to indulge. ¢ even when a step came near and the voice called 

June 14th. 3 out, 

More than a week since I opened this little 3 “Margaret! oh, Margaret!” 
book—a week? Yes, so it is, and how swiftly : g I cannot well remember what passed during 
the days have flown, and yet the happiness of a $ the next half-hour; I only know that we were 
whole life seems to have been compressed into $ ® alone, that my cheek once more rested upon his 
that short space. $ : shoulder, and his voice repeated my name again 

Winthrop has arrived! I pause and look at : Sand again with the passion of the old time. 
the written words with the feeling one must 3 ‘No, I cannot write any account of what this 
have when he feasts his eyes upon some price- < week has been, it is useless for me to try; surely 
less treasure. <I need not fear that time will ever dim the im- 

I should like to record faithfully the details $ pression that it has left upon my heart—if I 
of this time, yet I do not know where to begin; lived ages I should require no written record 
and even in the attempt thus to portray my $to refresh my memory—it seems to me that 
happiness to my own eyes, I tremble as if ex- 3 3 eternity itself could never efface the record 
posing it to the careless gaze of a stranger. 3 ’ which is stamped upon my very soul. 

Well then, Winthrop came a week ago. I have ; He finds me so little changed—a woman in- 
written it again, there is an irresistible fascina- $ : Stead of a girl, but more lovely, more queenly— 
tion in the words; I repeat them to myself over 3 3 Soh! I must write it! I know it is his love that 
and over; they rise to my lips with my last $ blinds him, I know that I am faded and altered; 
prayer at night; I am‘wakened by the sound of ; 3 : yet, when he tells me how beautiful I am, what 
those magic syllables, as if some kind angel had § $a calm my very presence brings over him, I be- 
whispered them in my ear, that even my dreams ; ; lieve it all and am so blest. 
may be made radiant by a consciousness of the } He is changed, but the face is the same still: 
new life which has unfolded before me. 3 S older, graver, but the old smile is there, the 

We had received no tidings of the steamer’s ; earnest eyes in which the grand soul seems to 
arrival, so that I found no time to grow anxious, sit. Ah, yes! surely I may speak proudly, I 
or give way to any of the foolish misgivings that { have a right to exult—to look up reverently 
have troubled the delight with which I looked : 3in ‘his face—he is one to whom any woman 
forward to Winthrop’s return. ; : might do honor to herself when she said, “My 

Aunt Miriam and I had been alone all day. 3 3 * master, my ‘king!” 

She had left me a great deal to myself, talking, } Thank God, suffering has not made him 
when I wished, in that sweet, low voice, which 3 hard or bitter; more gentle and loving than 
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ever, the old restlessness and impatience entirely 3 to my own fanciful thoughts that I had only 
gone, fuller of sympathy with all sorrow, more : waited for the coffin lid to close upon him be- 
jenient to weakness and folly, more noble and ; fore I claimed my happiness. 

perfect every way. ° Early in the autumn it is to be! Winthrop 

This is not my blindness. Aunt Miriam, who § Farnton’s wife—ah, the words are very sweet, 
by nature and long experience has more skill in { very sweet! 
reading character than any person I ever saw, ; ; June 25th. 
bestows upon him her full approbation and con-; Annie and Rose returned our visit to-day. 
fidence. If anything could increase my happi- } Winthrop yields very slowly in his assent to 
ness it would be that knowledge; she is my only § my opinion of my friend. He declared Rose 
living relative and I love her fondly, and this { quite charming, at which aunt Miriam, who has 
new bliss only seems to draw me nearer her, to ; a horror of the modern school of young ladies, 
open our hearts more freely, for now I have } grows vexed, and I laugh heartily. 
nothing to conceal! We have arranged a variety of pleasant drives 

Ah, sweetest and most consoling words that : } and visits for the next fortnight, as a party of 
ever mortal spoke! and only a woman who for $ ’ friends come up from town to-morrow to stay 
years has borne in secret a burthen like that with Ann. I suppose we shall be at the house 
which lay heavy as a grave-stone upon my; a great deal. Well, now I have some heart to 
heart, can understand the fullness of their § senjoy gayety, and I do not wish Winthrop to 
meaning. Slead such a humdrum life that he will grow 

We have seen no one, we have had our own 3 weary, and I remember that formerly he was 
life and nothing to disturb its sweetness. To- $ : partial to society. 
day I begin to remember hew selfish I have } After the people are all gone, Ann and Rose 
been; not once have I been near Annie Brad- } sare coming to stay several weeks with us. 
ford, her note only received a word in response. { Annie’s step-mother is going away from home, 
This is enough, for I know that she loves me, $ § and the girls think it would be more pleasant 
and she is a dear, noble girl. I shall go to see } to come here than to remain all alone in that 
her to-morrow. Winthrop must accompany me, 3 great home of theirs, which is truly very gloomy. 
he must know and like her. As for Rose, it ; I shall be glad to have them; I never allow Rose 
makes little difference, I never think about her $ to worry me, and Ann is never in my way. I am 
when she is not near to remind me by her} certain I shall enjoy their stay very much in- 
girlish nonsense and coquetry. deed. I have been telling Winthrop to-night of 

June 23rd. 3a few of Annie’s good deeds and noble traits—- 

We did call to-day on Annie Bradford, and } >I am sure that before long he will admire her 
she was very glad to see me, not even uttering ; ; as thoroughly as I myself do. 
acomplaint at my long neglect. Winthrop was 3 August. 
not particularly pleased with her; he acknow- 3 All these long weeks have passed by and this 
ledged that her beauty was something quite § * book has not once been opened—for so long @ 
beyond belief, but her manners were not to his § $time I had not courage to look my misery in 
taste. He will like her when he comes to know ; the face. Yes, I write the word again—I, who 
her; at heart, she is simple and natural as a: had already suffered so much, that I thought I 
child, in spite of having grown up a beauty ; might rest my soul upon the new hopes which 
and an heiress. Winthrop pronounced Rose é had sprung up from among the ashes of my old 
a charming child—indeed I am not sure but ; existence. 
he called her so. Of course she monopolized { an it be true that there are women born for 
him after her usual fashion, but I think no one } misfortune? Do I deserve so much suffering? 
was disturbed thereby; it gave me an opportu- Is there that in my nature which happiness 
nity to talk with Annie. $ would run into evil? 

She seems very happy in my happiness, dear ; Oh, I am hardly tried! What have I done 
girl! After all, this is a good world, one finds : that so much should be heaped upon me? But 
& great deal of love and sympathy when one } | this i is not what I meant to write; I do not want 
does not sit down in the blindness and deafness } ;to pen mere complaints, which shall one day 
of sorrow, refusing either to see or to hear. ’ make me ashamed of my own weakness. I can- 

We are to be married early in the autumn; not write this evening; to-morrow, perhaps, I 
Winthrop urged a nearer day, but I could not ; ‘shall have more self-control, possibly I shall 
bear to think of it until at least a twelvemonth : ; have been able to make up my mind. I think 
after my poor old father’s loss; it would seem } } that once removed beyond this vacillation and 
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doubt, I should not be so cowardly and shrink- —— I do not know how that doubt first gained 
ing even from the sight of my own trouble. a place in my mind, Winthrop was so gentle, 

* * * * * * * * and tender, and I so blind, that I wonder I had 
I do not remember when I wrote those blotted seven sense enough left to encourage when it 
lines, it must have been several nights ago. I once blew chill and icy over my heart. 
would tear the page out of the book, only that; Since then I have had no peace; I felt that I 
long ago I promised myself, that come what } was doing wrong not to break our engagement 
might, I would neither destroy nor efface a; at once; I ought to have done it; I believe I 
single line once written in this book. should have been less wretched now from the 
It is more than a month since Annie and ; recollection that I had done my duty. I had 
Rose came here upon that long-expected visit. } * no right, when I found how old in face and 
Before their guests went away Winthrop and I} ; mind I had grown, to fetter him to me for the 
were at the house almost daily, and pleasant 3 rest of his life. 
indeed was all that season. 3 “At thirty a man is still young; at twenty- 
They came here: Rose full of spirits, frivo-} five a woman has lost her youth.” 

lous, and careless as ever; but it seemed to; I heard a gentleman say that at The Cedars, 
me that from the very first I felt a change in} I am sure that he had been talking of Winthrop 
Annie. She was more silent and reserved; in-} and me, for he stopped abruptly when I passed, 
deed there was always a singular reticence in{ and the lady to whom he was speaking looked 
her character which often surpri§ed me. Long } quite confused. 
after I thought I had begun to know her very} I suppose those people all pitied Winthrop— 
well, some trait or idea would start up which} pitied him for being engaged to me! Ten years 
made me feel still a stranger to her real nature. ; ago, could I have believed that I should have 

This justice let me do her. From the first 1 lived to write such words of myself? In the 
believed her a noble, truthful girl—I believe so; flush and insolence of my youth I could not 
still. have dreamed that my lover should have lived 

I cannot tell how it came upon me; I do not} to be looked upon as throwing away his best 
know what planted conviction in my mind, but; prospects in marrying me. Yet I am sure those 

I feel it to be truae—Annie Bradford loves Win- } people thought so; and—yes, although he would 
throp, and he, in spite of firmness and a desire } not say it even to his own heart, he must feel it 
to be faithful to his pledge, has unconsciously } himself. 
given his heart to a new dream. Then that letter from his uncle which he 

There, I have written the most painful part} began to read to me and stopped so abruptly, 
of this confession; I can go on very easily now! ; rose and went away, and never after alluded to. 

After the first fever of delight, every day } I am certain that as the pages fluttered in his 
made me feel how unsuited I was for the new} hand I caught my own name. He colored so— 
destiny which awaited me; I had grown so ; I never could bear to ask him why he did not 
aged and care-worn—I am sure that I look: read the letter—indeed, he even stammered 
several years older than he does, I fancy that ; : ; something about the letter not being from the 
from the first people noticed it; I grew quite} \ person he expected. This uncle looked at the 
nervous among those fine people at Annie’s} ‘ matter as the world will do; 1 am certain that 
house, it seemed to me that they made sport of; it was a remonstrance against making me his 
my old maidish ways and my attempt to ap- ; wife. 

pear like a girl. Yet with all these fears, these doubts, which 

That idea haunted me day and night, but I} every day has only made stronger, until they 
had no courage to mention it to any one; not have resolved themselves into certainties to my 
even aunt Miriam heard or dreamed of my feel- } ‘own mind, I have not given him his freedom— 
ings. it have clung to my shattered happiness and 

Gradually the consciousness of my own folly § could not bear to give it up. Truly, Margaret, 
settled more clearly upon me; I began to have 3 you have fallen very low when you could do 

a dread that Winthrop had, in a measure, been 3 ‘ this—sunk far below the level you had once 

actuated by feelings of honor in returning to } proudly set as the range for your thoughts and 

fulfill his engagement. I had no right to expect ; actions—punished bitterly therefore by your 
that he would remain faithful to a lost vision! 3 own contempt, by the pity of all who know 

Sometimes I grow very wicked—I almost blame 3 : you! 

my dead brother and the poor old father who § Tuesday. 

has not yet been dead a twelvemonth! : To-day I met Rose in the garden. 
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“Go down to the arbor,” said she; ‘‘some- 
body wants you.” 

She left me at once, and I passed on. When 
I reached the summer-house, I saw Ann and 
Winthrop talking very earnestly together; then, 
suddenly, Ann broke away, and I saw that she 
was crying bitterly. 

I came back to the house like one in a dream. 
In the hall I heard her calling me; but I hurried 
up stairs without paying any attention. 


Everything is over now; even Rose has dis- § 


covered their secret. I must still think that 
they had no intention of behaving dishonorably 
by me. I could not live in the belief that two 
persons whom I had loved and honored could $ 
have deceived me intentionally. 

My resolution is taken. To-morrow I shall $ 
go away from here—go back to my old home. 
I shall not even tell aunt Miriam. A verbal 
explanation could only be agonizing to all of 
us. The letters that I leave will end every- 


thing. Hereafter, if she will, aunt Miriam can 3 


join me. 
I am not jealous; I am not acting under the 
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she said, ‘‘to ex- 


” 


3 “I want to speak now,’ 
plain——”’ 

I saw her tremble, and interrupted her, 

“Go to bed, Ann; it is late; you look pale.” 
’ I kissed her, but forced her gently out of the 
room. I knew that, in her agitation, she would 
reveal all the trouble of her poor heart; and I 
could not have borne to hear another woman 
say that she loved Winthrop Farnton. 

Poor Ann! I am certain that she meant no 
wrong. I begin now to believe in destiny. Itis 
’ neither my fault nor theirs that I have crossed 
\ their paths, troubling their hearts and wreck- 
sing my own life; no, it is fate! 


S 
s 


s 
Ss 





Midnight. 

Everything is prepared. My trusty old Bridget 

; goes with me. We start by the first train, so that 

$ we shall have to leave before daylight. To-mor- 

S row evening I shall be at home. It will seem 

; more natural to take up my misery in that old 
place. 

’ I have written to Winthrop, telling him that 

I free him from his engagement; that I am con- 

3 vinced its fulfilment could: bring no happiness 


dictates of passion, but from a firm conviction 3 to either of us; and assuring him that I shall 
that it is the only thing which remains for me $ always hold his truth and honor inviolate, as I 
to do. I will not make Winthrop miserable. } have always done. I asked him to look upon 


He has waited long enough for his happiness; ; me as dead; I explained that his Margaret was 


surely, he has a right to it now. : 80, and that her poor ghost had no right to keep 
I am, indeed, not the Margaret whom he him to his pledge to the living Margaret. 
loved—I feel the difference. I shall tell him } ‘«Therefore,” I said, ‘‘regard my one request 
all this. When he sees that I understand and} as coming from the dead—just as you would 
do not blame him, he will cease to suffer—and } have done if I had died near you ten years ago. 
no consciousness of willful wrong or deception ; Follow the dictates of your heart: marry Annie 


will come to trouble him. 

Tam strangely calm. An hour ago my pulse } 
was throbbing; but now there is a chill like the 
coldness of death at my heart. 

While I was writing the last lines, Ann came 
into my room. She was very pale, and her eyes 
were red with weeping. 

“Can I talk to you?” she asked. 

“TI am busy,” I said, really unable to con- 
verse; ‘“‘come in a little while. Unless it is 
very urgent, you might wait till to-morrow.” 

“It cannot be possible that you blame me!” 
she exclaimed, suddenly. 

I felt myself grow faint, but managed to an- 
swer, 

‘No, Ann, I do not—and never shall!” 
“Tam glad of that,” she replied. ‘But, 
Margaret, you have not been like Sone, to- 

day—shut up in your room and—— 

“Forgive me!” I said. ‘To-morrow will 
change everything.” 

She gave me a quick look; but I did not meet 
her eyes—I could not bear to for her sake. 


; Bradford; be sure that I shall always trust and 
$ honor you both, and that my best hope of peace 
is in seeing you happy together.” 

Then I wrote to Ann, telling her that I loved 
her dearly and fondly; that I had done what 

$was best for all; and bade her see Winthrop at 
sonce. To aunt Miriam I only wrote I was going 
’ home—perhaps not directly—asking her not to 
judge me harshly, and to come to me in the late 
autumn. I left the time of my reaching my own 
house vague; for I feared that Winthrop might 
$ feel it his duty to follow. By the time he learns 
’ where I really am he will have accepted his 
new life. 

I can see faint gleams of daylight; I hear my 
old servant; I close my book. Farewell! my 

: little summer dream! Come back to me, old 
; : life that I flung so eagerly aside! 
Intervale, Sunday. 

I have been here three days! Nothing is 
changed. It seems natural to me, in this spot, 
to accept resignation and sorrow—lI have borne 

* them here so long! 
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I cannot describe my feelings; the calmness; ‘Why did you leave your aunt’s house?” he 
I feel is so dreary and still, that I am afraid. } asked. 

I sit all day in the old room, where I was used} ‘You know why,” I said. 
fo sit with my father; and beside me sits the ; “Then you believe me a traitor and a villain?” 
ghost of my perished youth. he demanded, sternly. ‘‘ Margaret Thelton, what 

I sleep but little; I have no inclination to : S right have you to insult my honor thus?” 
walk; I only want to sit undisturbed like a} “I do not! I do not!” I pleaded, turning sick 
person who is just recovering from a long ill-} and faint. ‘I honor and esteem you above all 
ness. Sometimes I think that I shall die soon; : mankind!” 
there is nothing painful to me in the reflection. “‘Once you gave me your love!” 

I have not sought death, this time. Ithink I$ I dared not answer—I hid my face in my 
have not wickedly repined; but if it please God ; Shands. His manner changed at once; he took 
to set me free, I shall be content. $ me tenderly in his arms. 

A week later. 3 ‘‘Margaret!” he said, ‘I love you better than 

Yes, I have been here a week! I have nothing : my life! Years ago you gave me up to what you 
to write. I do not know why I open this book; * believed your duty; now you would sacrifice us 
the very sight of it is painful to me! I have ; both to a crazy whim!” 
seen no one—heard from no one! Lexpected} ‘I am old and ugly!” Icried. ‘People will 
to be soon forgotten; but I did not think that ; laugh.” 

I should vanish from their sight as if deep } ‘Who told you this?” he asked. 
waters had closed over my head and not even } *“T could see people thought so; Rose more 
an effort made to find my grave. than hinted as much.” 

Tuesday. § «This is the way it happened,” he said: 

Oh! how mad I have been! What insanity } ‘“‘Rose wanted to tease you. She must flirt 
tempted me thus to fling aside my own happi- 3 with some man—her grandfather, if no one else 
ness I cannot think! It is offered me again— 3 offers. She grew so nonsensical that Ann was 
IT am too deeply blessed! 3 distressed. She confessed that she sent you to 

Yesterday I was sitting in the room I have} see us together in the arbor. She had gone 
almost constantly occupied, neither reading nor } away angry because Ann told her she behaved 
thinking—just gazing straight before me, too ? : unbecomingly. My child! my Margaret! For- 
much stupified half to comprehend my own get this madness; come back to me; my own 
wretchedness. $ one, my wife!” 

I heard the sound of wheels. I had only; Then Ann came intome. We hada long con- 
sense enough to think that some one in the: $ versation. Oh! what a fool I have been! She 
neighborhood had heard of my return and had; Sis already engaged. She only tried to make 
come to see me. I knew that Bridget would Winthrop like her for my sake. The night she 
admit no one; so I did not even stir. Before I} came to my room they thought I was troubled 
knew it the door opened. I saw Ann Bradford, about Rose. 

Winthrop, and aunt Miriam. I must have turned 3 ; They have all forgiven me; but I cannot for- 
very white, for they cried out together, 3 give my own folly. I can see that my self- 

“Margaret! Margaret!” : § reproaches pain them; so I hide them as much 

Still so strong was I in the conviction which § as possible. 
had forced me to leave my aunt’s house, that 1} $ I shall never doubt again! I can enjoy my 
thought they had already become man and wife, } ‘ happiness now—I know that Winthrop loves 
and had come to be certain that Icast no blame: me. If I were to wake, to-morrow, blind, de- 
'- upon either. 3 formed, ugly, I know that he would love me 

“You are married!” I exclaimed, determined : 3 still. 
to show them how composed and firm I was. We have wandered all over the old place— 

This whirl of thought and my words—all : 3 taken the old walks and drives. I forget the 
passed before they reached the spot where I ; years of sorrow I spent here; I remember only 
sat. Before I could rise, aunt Miriam’s arms; the bright days of my youth, and I love this 
were about my neck, and she cried out, § place for giving them back to me. 

“Child! child! will you ruin yourself, and all 3 Winthrop has taught me to see that my ides 
you love, from that insane idea of duty?” 3 of duty is not the proper one; that only in an 

I cannot well relate what passed. They kissed $ 3 extreme case—such as could not happen more 
me; Ann cried over me; then I was alone with ; S than once in a life—is any mortal called upon 
Winthrop. $to surrender his own happiness—when it is 
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untinged by selfishness or wrong. I see how 
wicked my late conduct has been; but he told 
me [ had no right even to grieve. I will not. 

To-morrow we return to The Cedars. Weare 
to be married two days after—Winthrop will 
allow no further delay. I do not wish it. Now 
he leads and directs me. He forces me to lean 
upon him—to trust to his judgment. I am glad 
to do so. 


bridal-dress. Ann is standing near me. Only 
a few moments ago she called Winthrop for a 
second, to see, she said, how lovely I was! Even 
that trifle made me happy! 

She is calling me now. There is no time to 
add more. I wanted to scribble a little record 
of this morning; it may be months before I 
write a line. I shall be no more alone; I shall 
need no silent friend like this poor book! 

Little book, you must be put away now; it is I am done now. To-day the new life really 
time to make preparations for our departure. begins: in an hour I shall be Winthrop Farn- 

The Cedars, Thursday. 3 ton’s wife! 
A bright, glorious morning! I sit here in my 
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ARTHUR’S VALENTINE. 
BY JULIA EUGENIA MOTT. 


HAVE you seen my valentine? 
Earnest-eyed and crimson-lipped: 
My own darling, only mine 
From the fingers, rosy-tipped, 
Which I clasp, whene’er I wili, 
To the faithful loving heart; 
Mine through every good and ill— 
Mine till soul and body part! 


On her upturned face. I wis 
It is fair, and bright, and good; 
Not an angel’s—better this 
Womanly in every mood. 
Not an angel’s—I should seem 
All unworthy by her side, 
And our life’s united stream 
Her perfectness would divide. 


Hazel-eyed, or blue, or black? 

It is not their hue I prize. 
Every other eye doth lack 

The great love that in them lies~ 
The great love that follows me 


What her name, and where her home? 
Needless questions, these, I trow: 
Where the light feet oft’nest roam 
Sweetest flowers are sure to grow. 
And her name—the written word— 
Is the prettiest ever seen; Wheresoe’er my feet may tread, 
Speak it: never sound was heard And, with matchless constancy, 
More melodious I ween! Calleth blessings on my head. 
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Tall or petite, blonde, brunette? On that love, foundation sure, 
I confess I do not know: Ta palace will uprear, 
But I think that never yet Where my heart shall dwell seeure, 
Was a fairer, high or low; Undisturbed by doubt or fear. 
For to every act is lent Him I ask on whom we call 
Her own dainty, winning grace— In our need, that each may be 
And I look, with full content, To the other all in all— 
On my darling’s blessed face— I to her, and she to me, 








THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
BY MRS. FANNY A. SPANGENBERG. 


Ir was a scene of quiet loveliness— ; And once again the mother watched her child; 
The mother watching by her sleeping child, But now no smile was on his infant face, 
Who, in his dreams, half-oped his eyes and smiled. Nor oped he his blue eyes with soft, bewitching grace: 


Methinks the angels whispered to him then Peaceful and calm in innocence he slept; 
Of flowery fields, and meadows far away, No storms of life nor sin could touch him now, 
And cherub voices calling him to play. Nor passion stamp her sea! upon his pallid brow. 


He smiled to think how happy he would be, A rose-bud broken by a storm he looked; 
And longed to bound away with them to rove; Like flakes of snow his little hands at rest 
But ah! the power of a mother’s love! Lay folded on his cold and pulseless breast. 


He slow upraised his eyes of darkest blue, Yes, he has gone with angel friends to dwell, 

And met hers, gazing down so tenderly, And thou canst watch no more his cradle bed. 

That all forgotten were those flowery meads, Poor mother! Mourn thy loss—thy little child is dead! 
And in her arms he nestled lovingly. 


Vou. XLI.—15 








“LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


My friend had spoken an impatient word to; ‘I’m out of all heart with that boy.” 
his little son, and I saw the child’s face stained 3 He looked sadly discouraged. I did not an- 
by the hot blood of anger. My friend saw the; swer. After sitting for a few moments, he 
stain, also. What did he do? Repent of his : added, 
impatience, and heal the hurt in his child bya ‘‘Such a temper!—such a will! I never saw 
gentler word? No. But he grew more impa- anything like it!” 
tient, and calling sharply to the boy, said, ina$ But I answered nothing. What could I say 
warning tone, 3 in approval of my friend’s conduct? My silence 
“Take care, sir!’ $ was on the side of his own uneasy convictions, 
Take care of what? Why, lest punishment ; and he felt it to be so. 
follow. $ ‘What am I to do with the child?” he asked, 
You ask as to the child’s fault that punish- § interrogating my unspoken thought. “To give 
ment should be threatened. There was no fault. } up to him—to let will and passion have their 
He had, in passing near a table in the room $ sway—can only end in moral ruin. He must 
where I sat talking with his father, accident- } come under the yoke. Is it not so?” 
ally touched a book lying on the edge, causing} ‘‘Obedience is essential,” I answered. 
it to fall. The noise jarred on the father’s sen-$ ‘So I think—obedience at all hazards.” 
sitive nerves. Naturally irritable, he smote the; I did not assent to this extreme proposition. 
child, as I have said, with animpatient word; ‘At all hazards,” he repeated, with increas- 
and the child’s spirit answered to the harsh re- 3 ing force. 
buke in a hot face and flashing eyes. “It may be well,” said I, ‘“‘to look at the 
“Take care, sir!” repeated my friend, seeing } conditions of obedience before exacting the full 
that his warning admonition had produced no : measure of obligation.” 
effect on the boy’s roused spirit, smarting under “T am not sure that I understand you,” an- 
an undeserved blow. The stain grew redder on } swered my friend, with a slightly puzzled air. 
cheeks and brow; the eyes more intense; the ‘*Obedience may be impossible.” 
lips more firmly shut. I saw defiance in the ‘Was it impossible for John to lift that book 
child’s face. from the floor?” 
“Why don’t you pick up that book, sir?” “Perhaps,” I said. 
There was no sign of obedience. ‘‘Perhaps!” My friend looked astonished. 
**Did you hear me?” almost fiercely demanded} ‘‘ Morally impossible, I mean.” 
the father. I shuddered, inwardly, but dared } He shook his head doubtfully. 
not interfere between my hot-tempered friend, 3 ‘‘A condition may render the easiest act so 
and his equally hot-tempered child. He might ; difficult of performance, that a man will look 
as well have spoken to deaf ears. ; death in the face and yet not lift a hand in 
“Pick up that book, I say!” 3 attempted execution. The act, in this case, be- 
The child did not stir. 3 comes morally impossible.” 
“T shall not speak again,” said my friend, ; “T do not see how you will apply that to my 
in a suppressed voice. One minute passed in $ boy’s case.” 
dumb silence; then rising, with deliberation, he ; “Suppose,” said I, ‘‘you were riding in one 
approached the boy, whose face had become of our street cars, and a passenger, on entering, 
pale, but not weak or fearful, and grasped one $ and before you had time to make room for him, 
of his arms tightly. Time was still given for ; were to order you in a rough, imperative man- 
him to lift the book; but he was too angry to ; ner to move; what would be the result?” 
yield. I held my breath painfully, taking a} ‘I would sit still in my place,” answered my 
long inspiration as my friend swept from the ; friend. 
room, dragging the boy after him. He was; ‘And yet it would be the wiser course to 
gone for nearly five minutes, and then came ; give way and not be disturbed by ungentlemanly 
back, flushed, nervous, and excited, saying, as : rudeness.” 
he sat 1. opposite me, ¢ Perhaps it would; but I have that in me 
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“T have no doubt of its being so,” he re- 
pied 
‘Does not the fact instruct us?” I went on. 











porn 


which will not submit to unjust encroachment. 
And I am quick in my resentment, as you know. 
To a gentlemanly demeanor I yield everything 
that is right; to rude exaction, nothing.” “Does it not throw light upon that most diffi- 

“Therefore it is that the condition of a de- cult, yet most important of all our duties, the 
mand may render obedience a moral impossi- } government of our children? First, we must 
bility.” $ know the quality, condition, and capability of 

“Jt is so,” answered my friend. $ any material upon which we are to work. The 

“Has it not often happened,” I continued, : plumber would fail in his effort to produce a 
«that under a momentary blind excitement, $ ; useful result if he wrought with wood in place 
you have said or done things for which you § 3 of lead; and so with the gold-beater, if, instead 
were sorry, and yet, having said or done them, 3 3of the most ductile of all metals, he subjected 
would not recede—growing more persistent in : iron to his hammer-strokes. As in the lower 
the degree that you were assailed by angry S world of nature, different forms require dif- 
¢forts to drive you from the position taken, ‘ferent modes of treatment in order to eliminate 
although, in your heart, you knew that you ; their proper use, so in the higher world of 
were wrong ?”” ;mind. All objective differences are but images 

Iunderstood my friend’s character, and knew 3 of mental differences. Mind is the true world; 
its weak side. 3 nature the representative and effect, and, as 

“It is as you say,” was his answer. ‘I can ; such, our instructor if we will open our hearts 
be led easily; but all the world cannot drive ; to her teachings.” 
me—no, not even to do what is right.” ; “T do not gainsay this,” returned my friend. 

“Has it never occurred to you,” I asked, ? “I believe that it isso. I comprehend the im- 
after a pause, ‘‘that your son is like you in this 3 portant truth you have stated, that my child 
respect ?”” } bears a likeness to his father. But what I do 

I saw a quick change in my friend’s counte- ; not see clearly is, the way in which I am to 
nance. The question had taken him unawares. } deal with him. How am I to correct, in my 
A sudden light had streamed into an obscure : boy, the perversities which he has, by inherit- 
corner of his mind. 3 ance, from his father?” 

“Like me?” His tone was that of a man: ‘The first thing,” I answered, ‘is for you to 
just awakening, and in surprise at some unex- pity him. To think compassionately of him, 
pected sieht. N § burdened, as he is, for life, with a hasty tem- 

“Is it strange that he should be like you?” I$ per and a stubborn will.” 
queried. : I saw moisture come into my friend’s eyes; 

“Perhaps not. I am his father.” The sur- § the firm mouth gave way a little. 
prise had already gone out of his voice, which $ ‘May I refer to the scene that passed here a 
had in it a shade of depression. : little while ago?” I asked. 

“‘Like father, like son.’ The adage is as; ‘‘Speak freely,” returned my friend. 
much founded on immutable law as upon obser- $ John committed no fault.” 
vation. In homelier phrase, you have ‘chip of ; There was a slight motion of surprise in my 
the old block.’ John’s disposition is very much 3 friend’s face. 
like your own, my friend. He is quick-tem- $ ‘‘ Accidentally he touched a book, and it fell 
pered, strong-willed, independent, and instince- : upon the floor—this, and only this.” 
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tively opposed to coercion—easily led—hard to ‘He was careless,” said my friend, with a 
be driven. Have you never thought of this? 3 slight effort at self-justification. 
Never looked down into the clear mirror of his “‘You, or I, or any one might have done the 
usullied character, and seen a perfect image of } same thing. Nay, every day of our lives, we do 
yourself?” just as careless things. When the mind is ab- 
My friend dropped his head upon his bosom, $ sorbed, we cannot always guard our movements. 
and sat a long time silent. : : Now put yourself in John’s place. Imagine the 
“The father,” I said, as he sat musing, ‘‘re- 3 ‘book touched without intention, and it falls 
Produces himself in his children, with such {upon the floor; and imagine as sharp a word 
Modifications as the mother’s life may give. I; ; ; Spoken to you as you spoke to him—what state 
teed not offer arguments to prove the fact; } 3 of mind would have resulted?” 
every man of rational perception sees that it; I paused for his answer, but he did not reply. 
must be so under the unvarying law of like pro- ’ «Could you have helped the rush of angry 
ducing like,” ’ waves? Hurt pride—a sense of wrong—blind 
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sepdiee—woeld have made you as stubborn as 3 against the recurrence of which he would guard 


you saw him.” 

‘*Perhaps it would.” 
on the floor. He spoke in a subdued voice. 

‘‘You cannot overcome the mind’s defects by 
external force,’’ I added. 
wise appliance of moral means. Deal by him, 
as you would yourself be dealt by, in like cir- $ 
cumstances. Cure his disease by the remedies 
that reason tells you would heal your own. 
Weaken his angry willfulness by removing ex- 
citements. Control yourself in his presence— ’ 
hold back your quick-springing impulses— 
never let him see you angry, nor find you un- 
just or unreasonable. Always speak mildly 
and kindly, except when in grave rebuke or 
remonstrance for unmistakable faults, self-ac- 3 
knowledged. Help him with his load of here- 
ditary evil tendencies, instead of adding a part $ 
of your own burden to the weak shoulders of 
a child. If you cannot control yourself, with 
reason, judgment, years, and experience on 
your side, what can you expect from him?” 

I stopped, lest I were pressing home upon 
him too closely. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and the $ 
child came in. The book still lay where it had $ 
fallen from the table. I turned and saw the $ 
little fellow’s questioning eyes upon his father’s 
face. There was a look of grief about his lips. 


Nothing was said to him; in fact, no notice, ap- } 


parently, taken of him. My friend changed the 
conversation to a new theme. John stole softly 
across the room, and sat down, noiselessly, 
taking, as he did so, a long, sighing breath. 
Presently he slipped from the chair, and moving 
quietly to where the book lay on the floor, lifted 
and placed it on the table, pushing it to some 
distance from the edge; in this very act, show- 


ing his recognition of the fault for which he: 


had been harshly blamed as only an accident, } 


3 ¢ by placing the book where it would be in no 


My friend’s eyes were ; 3 danger of falling. I noticed another deep breath 


: as the child’s burdened heart sought to relieve 
’ the pressure that still lay heavily upon it. Then 


‘<There must be a 3 he began, by slow approaches, to draw near his 


; father, and at last stood by his knee. My friend 
; placed his arm around him, as he still talked 
3 . with me, and tightened it with a loving pres- 
’ sure, made stronger by pity and repentance, 
: John looked up into his face; and then his 
: father bent down and kissed him. Reconciled: 
yet, as there had been wrong and suffering, and 
the graver of memory cuts deepest when feeling 
is most intense, was not something lost in that 
| brief struggle between father and child, which 
; could never be restored ?—something hurt, the 
} pain of which would endure through natural 
$ life? 
: These are questions for sober thought. 
$ My friend, with all his infirmities of temper, 
’ had a strong love for children; a quick moral 
: sense; a love of right and justice. These were 
3 all on the side of a truer self-discipline as effect- 
: ing the little ones given to him of God, that 
; : they might be trained for heaven. I saw him, 
‘ afterward, under stronger provocation; and he 
$ did not forget himself. My presence may have 
$ revived in his memory the scene just described, 
‘and so put him on his guard. Even if that 
were so, much was gained; for all right efforts 
$ give a measure of strength, and erect barriers 
S against evil. We overcome what is wrong in 
S our natural tempers by resisting the impulse 
3 to act in the moment of provocation; not by re- 
 penting and resolving only. The repentance 
; and the resolution are all well enough, and 
} give strength for resistance against the hour of 
‘ temptation; but only in the degree that we re- 
‘ sist and refrain in the hour of trial, do we over- 
; come and rise superior to our enemies. 
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TO A SNOW-BIRD. 


BY CLARA 


Tue wide, bleak country spreads its gloom 
Out from the windows of my room; 

Hills bare of ice, robed white with snow, 
Vales that in wealth of frost-flowers glow— 
Plains, where the hemlocks, row on row, 
Before the stern old wind-god bow. 


A steel-blue sky hangs out its flags 

Of bronze; across the distant crags, 

In the dun clouds, lurks cold unrest; 

And dusky red fires light the West, 

Tinge with blood streaks the mountain’s crest, 
And ice is on the river’s breast, 


AUGUSTA. 


But lo! before my languored sight, 

A little, cheerful, fairy sprite 

Comes down from yonder beechen bough, 
To drive dull sadness from my brow, 

My heavy heart with peace endow. 
Sweet little songster! blessed be thou! 
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Thou patient, bright-eyed, glossy thing! 
In Wintry days the royal king— 

Help me, throughout thy peaceful reign, 
To banish all the wearing pain 

Of aching heart and toiling brain, 

And give me back sweet hope again! 
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CHAPTER IV. 3 They did not sit down again, but went into 

Wuen Katharine Fraser entered her grand- $ ; the deep embrasure of a window which looked 

father’s library, and found it occupied only by $ upon a picturesque mountain pass in which 

stranger, her brow flushed, and she drew back } cedars of Lebanon cast their black shadows 

astep, holding by the door with her hand. Clan- § Sand a torrent of water sent its murmurs even 
ranald, too, was somewhat embarrassed; for the 3 S to the spot they occupied. 


N 


vision of beauty that presented itself so sud-} ‘We have little that is beautiful in scenery 
denly before him was fair enough to discompose : to recommend the castle,” said Katharine, point- 
aless excitable temperament than he possessed. $ ing to the glen; ‘‘but this spot is full of beauty 
Katharine saw his embarrassment, and her own ; to me; for along the stream yonder runs a path 
composure came back. She advanced into the 3 by which my father comes to Dounie.” 
room with that gentie grace which makes those; ‘‘Your father, lady?” 
bred to high station so attractive. g ‘“‘The Master of Lovat. I trust you will see 
“TI expected to find my grandfather here,” Shim before Lord Lovat has exhausted the few 
she said, taking the chair Clanranald placed for $ : pleasures of this dull place for you. Ah! is 
her. “He was not well this morning, and, from } not that the glimmer of a red plaid among the 
the hasty summons, I feared he might be ill.” ; ; branches ?—another—and another! Indeed, sir, 
“No, lady, he is in good health, I fancy, and ; 3 we are fortunate to-day. It is my father, com- 
has but now retired to read some despatches of i ing to Dounie.” 
which I am the bearer.” , Her eager face, the quick rise and fall of 
Katharine bowed, and observed that she had ; her bosom betrayed the vivid joy with which 
seen him from her lattice ride up to the castle, : : : Katharine awaited her father’s approach. Once 
and judged from the appearance of his horses ; ‘she made a movement as if to spring forward 
that he had made a long journey. 3 ° like Jephthah’s daughter, and meet him on the 
a enswered that he had come across ; threshold; but regard for her grandfather’s 
country, and even farther than that, as his } guest checked the impulse, and she contented 
home encroached somewhat upon the sea. 3 herself by waving a scarf from the window, 
“From the Isles?’’ exclaimed Katharine, kin- 3 which was recognized by a quicker step and a 
dling into interest. ‘Not from Skye, the home ; wave of the hand by the noble-looking man, 
of my friend and school-mate, Flora Mac- : who came out from the cedar shade in advance 
donald?” : of his attendants, and proceeded, with a quick 
“Not exactly from Skye; though we of the ; step, toward the main entrance of the castle. 
Macdonald family are usually welcome there, 3 When the Master of Lovat disappeared around 
&8 we have possessions on every isle on the: an angle of the building, Katharine fixed her 
0m ; oy ee is my cousin.” ; eyes on the door, her face all in a glow of ex- 
“Indeed! en, as her relative, I give you : pectation and her breath coming quick. So 
ra weloome to Dounie Castle over and above : absorbed was she, that the eager glance of ad- 
at which the Lord of Lovat is sure to have : miration with which Clanranald was regarding 
rendered.” Sher escaped her attention; so he watched the 
Katharine arose from her seat and came to- ? blood come and go in her cheeks. The lovelight 
9 "% young chief with her eager hand ex- ; flooded her eyes and smiled in quick sympathy 
. < when her lips parted with happy gladness as 
: sama took the opp rien it ant Sher father’s footsteps sounded in the ante- 
unconscious 0 e liberty; for the } room. 
bright face lifted toward him, the warmth and ; ; That was a dangerous moment for Clanranald. 
grace of her enthusiasm enthralled him. 3 No wonder Katharine glowed with blushes when 
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she caught that fire from those fine eyes in one ; the best man who died for his king in those un. 
of her upturned glances. She was ready to} happy times!” 
spring forward in the exuberance of her joy } 


99 


“Unhappy times, truly!” answered Clan. 
before, but now her half-poised limbs began to ; ranald. ‘But only because the blood that 
tremble; and when the door opened she stood } was shed failed to place the true king on his 


like a criminal by the young man’s side. It was 


only for a moment: the warm heart of the girl} 


} throne!” 
“Ha! think you in this way in the Isles? 


was far too impulsive for timidity to chain it } You are brave to dare speak so!” 


long. The Master of Lovat had not advanced 
a step into the room when she sprang forward 
and threw herself on his bosom. 

“How is it with you, Kate?” exclaimed the 
father, after one warm embrace. ‘Are the 
roses in full blow on your cheeks yet? I come 
to see ” 
~ She threw back her head and looked in his 
eyes, smiling. 

‘*Are you satisfied, father?” 

‘No; wait awhile. I am not young enough 
to take blushes for bloom, or this wild joy for 
happiness. Why, child, you tremble like a 
leaf!” 

‘It is because I am so glad to see you!” 

‘Stay awhile; stay awhile, Kate! I am think- 
ing the long hours must go heavily with you 
when a visit like this from your own father sets 
ye off panting like a hunted fawn. Has the old 
lord ——” 

“Father, see you not a stranger is pre- 
sent?” 

The young man, still lingering by the win- 
dow, stepped forward, while the Master of Lovat 
drew himself up a little proudly, annoyed that 
this abandonment of affection with his daughter 
should have had a witness. 

*¢ A Macdonald from the Isles,” faltered Katha- 
rine, subdued a little by her father’s manner. 

**A Macdonald?” questioned the father. 

«Of Clanranald!” answered the guest, a little 
proudly ; for he was hurt by the change in Lovat’s 
manner. 

‘‘Of Clanranald!’’ exclaimed the master, cor- 
dially. ‘‘You are welcome, sir, so far as the 
Master of Lovat has a power of welcome in his 
father’s house. I knew your mother well. How 
fares the gentle lady?” 

«She was in good health when I left South 
Vist.” 

** And as strong a—a—as loyal I mean—if we 
can speak of loyalty here, and King George on 
the throne?” 

“In her love of The King my mother is un- 
changeable!” 

‘*And so she may well prove! 
died for James in ’15; her mother 

“Is with us, now, at South Uist.” 

“Indeed! A dainty lady; yet full of fire as 


Her father 


” 


: “Perhaps. But I come purposely to hold 
} this language ag i 

‘““What! here?” 

“Yes, with the Lord of Lovat; who will 
doubtless explain my mission to his son.” 

*‘Clanranald, this is a dangerous business!” 

‘Loyalty will always prove dangerous while 
a usurper fills the throne of the Stuart.” 

“But what is the purport of your mission 
here, if, as you hint, it has a political bearing?” 

That moment the old Lord of Lovat softly 
opened a door and looked into the library. 

2 ‘Ha! is it you, my master? In good time. 
> Come in hither,” he said. 

The Master of Lovat obeyed this command at 
once and left the library. 
$ Again Macdonald and Katharine were left 
Salone. But how the girl had changed! Her 
\ face was pale; her eyes bright; the lips that 
Shad quivered before closed firmly. She drew 
close to her guest. 

‘‘You spoke of the king?” 

“Yes; but I trust to friendly ears.” 

: More than friendly ears!” 
: «J felt it from the moment my eyes fell on 
; that face.” 
‘But, have you news? It was expected, I 
$ know, that he would be heard of first in the 
Islands.” 

‘Lady, he is there.” 

Katharine drew a sharp breath and grew paler 
: than before. 

‘And you have told my grandfather of this?” 

“He has a letter in his hand now—it came 
from the Prince.” 

Katharine shook her head, gravely. . 

‘‘As my father expressed it, this is a dan- 
gerous business. Oh! if he were but Lord of 
Lovat! If he had but power to call out the 
Frasers!” 

‘‘But his father is old; to whom else should 
he delegate the glory of leading them to the 
field?” 

Again Katharine shook her head. 

“You do not know—you cannot know—’ 

That moment old Lord Lovat came into the 
library, followed by his son. 

“Get to your room, Katharine,” he said, with 
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$ as little ceremony as he had used in summoning 
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“We have J to talk of which 3 ward silence among them. The old lord was the 
may not beseem your ear.’ ° first to speak. 

Katharine arose and left the library with that ; ; ‘“‘Well,” he said, tapping a gold snuff-box 
feeling of vague humiliation which a person $ 3 which he took from the ample pocket of his 
dismissed from any conference is sure to ex- § ; coat, ‘“‘fortunately we are not called upon to 
perience. Clanranald followed her with his: $ act on the moment. In matters of such import 
eyes till the door closed, and then sat down, }time must be granted for deliberation. Our 
with his heart and mind preoccupied. 3 friend here shall taste the hospitality of Castle 

‘‘Well,” said the old lord, with the manner $ g Dounie, while we hold council with the chiefs.” 
of a man who talks from the surface, and is de- “With whom is it needful that a Lord of 
termined not to be driven to the depths, of any } Lovat should hold council?” inquired the master, 
subject in question, ‘this letter with which the § promptly. ‘‘ What man in all Scotland should de- 
Prince has honored me, opens a large and dan- } cide when he shall or shall not draw his sword 
gerous field save himself?” 

‘A glorious field, my lord!” interposed Clan- The old man laughed again. 
ranald. “It is easy seeing how this hot-head would 

“I doubt it not—I doubt it not, young man; ; leap! And he is no hair-brained boy either! 
but a man of my years has had experience § It is well the lands of the Frasers are not 
enough of glory. It is a capital thing for } under his control; he would cast them all on 
stretching out men on the earth; but it does : a single die, and fling that handsome head 
not feed them. Before we enter into another ; after. Now, I am more careful of these gray 
revolution, let us count the cost.” S hairs; but do not believe me the less loyal for 

The Master of Lovat started up impa- that. No, no! I have some memories here 
tiently. $ which will always turn my heart toward the 

“That is a task for usurers, not for Highland ’ Stuarts!” 
chieftains!” he exclaimed. 2 There was something in the oid man’s look, 

“Tut! tut, boy! Leave such speeches for? as he laid a hand on that portion of the em- 








~ her there. 
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Highland gentlemen who have nothing to lose. broidered vest which should have covered his 


Heaven knows they can be found, in any num- $ heart, which awoke a feeling of disgust in his 
bers, valiant enough! Nothing makes a man $ * auditors. The Master of Lovat dropped his 
so brave as an empty pocket.” 8 3 ey es and played with the folds of his plaid— 
“Then I should be a marvel of courage!” $ * Clanranald looked earnestly in the old man’s 
answered the son, laughing. 3 face, doubtful if he read the expression aright. 
The old man laughed also, luxuriously, and ; A smile was creeping around the full mouth; 
rubbed his white hands beneath their lace ruffles } he was chasing some particles of snuff into a 
till the palms glowed again; for he triumphed , corner of his gold box, dreamily, as if some 
in the parsimony from which his heir suffered, , agreeable thought possessed him. Still it was 
and regarded it as a capital joke when it was; not a pleasant look. Just as the smile was 
alluded to. 3 about to break into words, the Master of Lovat 
“Yes; but you have the pleasure of anticipa- ; started up and addressed Clanranald. 
tion. The gray hairs are growing thick here, : ‘‘His lordship is not prepared with a reply to 
and estates live after their owners; so keep up § ‘ the chevalier’s letter just now, and it approaches 


heart and be an | obedient son, or I may go into 3 


tail and have the Fraser lands sore, 
There is something in being the last lord of an 
estate like this!” 

There was something both in these words and 
in the manner of uttering them which grated on 
the sense. It seemed as if the old man had ab- 
solutely thought these things over in his mind 
not altogether as a harmless jest. 


The Master of Lovat moved uneasily on his i 
chair, and a swarthy red swept over his face. : 


Clanranald, too, felt that something was wrong 
between the father and son. This was a restraint 3 
upon him, and, for a moment, there was an awk- 


the dinner hour. If no room has been assigned 


The old man lifted his hand. 

‘Softly, softly, my son. There is yet a master 
at Dounie Castle and servitors to do his bid- 
ding.” 

As he spoke, the old lord touched a bell on 
the table before him, and his own man, a French 
valet, entered. 

‘‘Has the gentleman’s portmanteau been car- 
ried to his room?” 

“Yes, my lord!’ 

“And are his people cared for?” 

“Certainly, my lord!” 

Lord Lovat cast a sarcastic smile at his son. 
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“My valet will show our guest to his room.” «‘He must succeed if all his followers are but 

The Master of Lovat was silent; this covert ; half so earnest and brave as this gentleman. 
method of annoying him had not yet lost its } When will the Fraser clans rise?” 
power of irritation often as it had been prac- ‘That is what troubles me, child,” cried the 
tised. But he was glad, at any cost of self-love, ; father, passionately. ‘‘ He does not intend to 
to break up the conversation which threatened ; give such aid as will be efficient.” 
te become still more humiliating to a son who 2 «But you will, father; the people love you, 
wished to honor his father. So he laughed—it } so they will follow you anywhere.” 
must be confessed a little constrainedly—and; ‘‘Not without the consent of their lord.” 
answered quietly, ; ‘But he must consent in the end.” 

“Your lordship has taught me a profitable; ‘To ensure victory he must consent now. 
lesson. I will not assume authority in Dounie § I—oh! my child—I never felt how helpless the 

again till——” ‘kin of all these broad lands was till now. I 

“Till you are master of it. Perchance that} watched his face—this Macdonald might not 
was what you hesitated to say. It was a deli-} have seen it—but there is no hope for the 
cate reserve.” Prince if I read it fairly.” 

‘No; I was about to say, till I had learned} ‘Father, what if I intercede for the Prince? 
some of the amenities which become a son in} Sometimes my grandfather is kind to me. He 
his father’s house.” t might laugh one of his queer laughs and call 

The old man took along pinch of snuff, closed $ me droll names; but I am not afraid of him. 
his box, brushed a particle from his ruffles, and ; Nay, if he refuses, I will threaten to go home 
altogether ignored this last speech in the elabo- { and leave him here in grim old Dounie alone. 
rate bow with which his guest was dismissed. ; He will not like that, I can tell you.” 

The Master of Lovat, finding himself disre-} ‘My poor child, it would be an impotent 
garded, followed Clanranald from the library} threat. Have you any idea of the terms upon 
and mounted to his daughter’s room, feeling} which your mother was compelled to give you 
his heart grow lighter with every step that led : up?” 
him from the old lord’s presence. “Give me up? No; I thought it was my 





A splendid man was this Master of Lovat. $ grandfather’s wish.” 


He had inherited nothing from the old noble} ‘His command rather. Had we refused to 
below stairs, except a certain sweetness of ex- {send you here, child, the little provision which 
pression which was genuine in him, but had} Lord Lovat allows us would be withdrawn. For 
glided imperceptibly into# look of crafty cun- ; your sweet mother’s sake I consented that you 
ning'in the father as age crept over him. In} should live with him.” 
all other traits the father and son were con-; ‘But you are Master of Lovat, and even that 
trasts, soul and body: the younger, generous, } title has independent privileges, and with them 
ardent, self-sacrificing; the elder, silky, un-} goes a certain power with the clans. My grand- 
principled, and delighting in duplicity as most é father told me this himself, when speaking of 
men glory in frankness. Katharine heard her } something that happened when he was only 
father’s step on the stone floor without her Master of Lovat.” 
room, and her heart leaped to the sound. He? ‘But he disputes these very rights when I 
came in, seated himself by the window she had ; claim them, withholds the income he always 
been gazing from all the morning, and fell into ; enjoyed, and makes me o mere pensioner on 
thought. 3 his bounty. I tell you these things, Katharine, 
Katharine stole to his feet and sat down on; because you must not be left to mistake help- 
the stool that stood by his chair. With her $lessness for lack of will. In the great cause I 
elbows on his knee, and her eyes fondly lifted ; have a life to give—nothing more—that is my 
to his face, she waited for him to speak. But} own.” 
youth is impatient, and the young girl’s heart} This was said with a proud melancholy that 
was brimful of tumultuous feelings. went to the daughter’s heart. She kissed his 
‘“‘Father, father, I know. He—that is the } hands with an outgush of passionate sympathy. 
gentleman from the Isles—told me. Oh! if 1} Why will he not love you, my father?—and 
were only a boy now, you should not want a ; why cannot we love him?” 
faithful page in the field!” $ «My child, I am leading your warm heart 
The master stooped down and kissed her upon } astray, it is your duty to love him. Oh, that 
the forehead. She took this for approval and } he would allow me! but he will not. He never 
went on, 3 would; and since, since——” 
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“Since when, father?” ¢ feudal habits, which they considered a portion 
“Since my marriage with your mother, Katha- 3 of their nationality. 
rine, we have been almost enemies.” : But the Lord of Lovat had spent a consider- 
“Oh! father!” Sable portion of his life in France, and the sen- 
The Master of Lovat leaned his forehead on sual habits learned there had crept into the 
one hand. Katharine could see that this move- § Sruder customs of his own land. Above the 
ment was to conceal the trouble in his face, and $ S salt, his table, like his costume, betrayed many 
her own took a shade of sympathy. foreign refinements. Instead of massive rounds 
“Dear father! this is very terrible! What $ of beef, smoking haunches of venison, and broad 
could my grandfather find to complain of in : barley cakes, under which the lower table 
my mother—so beautiful, so good?” $ : groaned, that upon the dais was supplied with 
The Master of Lovat swept the hand away : ‘ ragouts fresh from the hands of a French cook, 
from his face and laid it on Katharine’s head ; delicate rolls of wheaten bread, and game from 
more heavily than he was conscious of. 3 the hills disguised with foreign condiments; and 
“We will not talk of this, my child. It is’ 3 instead of great flagons of silver, from which 
not a subject, thank God! which you could un- the men quaffed their ale—pewter was only used 
derstand. Come, show me what you have been ; at the extreme end of the table farthest from 
doing. Your mother bade me remember how $ ‘the dais—fiasks of crystal, delicately mounted 
many roses had grown in the tapestry you are} in gold, stood before the old man and his most 
working for her little bower room at the lodge.” : honored guests, from which the lights stream- 
“Oh! my hand wearies while working up here ; ing from the wall struck out gorgeous gleams 
alone, and I sometimes dim the flowers with my $ of the crimson and amber wine with which they 
tears before they are finished, and have to pick ; were filled. 
them out from the canvas! But do not tell her : The Lord of Lovat was waiting by the huge 
this, it would wound her kind heart; and that, : 3 3 chair of carved oak which stood at the head of 
with our lady’s good help, I will never do!” 3 the table, when his son entered the hall. He 
While the father and daughter were con- ’ had but just presented himself before the crowd 
versing in this fashion the door opened, and a of men, who waited impatiently to take their 
dark young face looked in, its owner calling } ; seats; and, had he been a sensitive man, the 
out that dinner was spread in the great hall. lukewarm greeting which they gave him com- 
The Master of Lovat turned pale as he saw} pared to the enthusiasm of welcome given to 
the youth, and sprang to his feet; but Katha- ; his son might have sunk deep in his heart. 
tine’s voice seemed to check this agitation. ’ If he felt the difference, there was no means 
“It is only Dougal,” she said, regarding her ; of knowing that the sensation existed. Lord 
father’s agitated face with surprise. ‘He is} : Lovat never frowned like other men. His an- 
going with some message from Lord Lovat to 3 ger, at the worst, went off in a sneer; and to 
his guest, I suppose, and called here on his } those who knew him superficially he passed for 
way. Don’t look so strangely, father; Dougal} a man of remarkable equanimity of temper. 
isa fine laddie, and his mother i : : Still, as the old noble glanced down the table, 
“Well, what of her?” 8 Sand saw the flashing eyes and kindling cheeks 
“She is very kind to me.” ’ which followed his son’s entrance, there was 
The tramp of heavy feet on the stone floor of 3 : something about his eyes that no one could 
the hall following the shrill cry of a bagpipe } have seen with indifference. 
gave the Master of Lovat no time for explana- } Neither the master nor his child were in- 
tion, if he had desired any; for the old lord : sensible to the genuine homage which greeted 
brooked no abatement of ceremony in his strong- § $them. A quick, grateful glance down the long 
hold. So, drawing Katharine’s arm within his ; ’ table bespoke his appreciation of it, and Katha- 
own, he led her down to the great stair-case; 3 ‘ rine, thrilled by a gush of gratitude that her 
but still with a heavy cloud upon his brow. The § ‘father should be so loved, bent a gracious 
great hall of Dounie Castle was a wonder of rude $ 3 > acknowledgment before she seated herself. 
magnificence. All the state of a feudal chieftain; Clanranald noticed all this, for on the moment 
was kept up beneath its groined arches without § She entered with young Dougal, who waited till 
one jot of abatement. The long table, stretched the guest was seated and then moved to his 
down its entire length, was divided after the an- } \ place lower down the table. ; 
tient fashion of the country. The Hanoverian $ ; A smile hung upon Lord Lovat’s lip as he 
Prince might rifle the Scottish strong-holds of; carved the savory grouse which lay upon its 
their arms, but had no power to change the old $ silver dish before him. He divided the choicest 
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morsels between his guest and his son, reserv- ‘ CHAPTER V. 

ing dainty portions for his grandchild. Inthe; Asove Dounie Castle, in the bosom of the 
clash and clang which filled the hall, these deli- } ; Ices stood a stone cottage. No great building 
cate attentions possessed a certain incongruity. ; in itself, but a noble mansion compared to the 
It could an ga that the clansmen : small ones cots _ oa within sight, it 
present viewed them with a sort of forbearing } commanded a fine view of the castle and the 
contempt, at which the old man scoffed in his } valley that lay beyond it; in fact, the position 
ge Just as the sated appetites of the crowd } was far more picturesque than that of the strong- 

ad produced a temporary silence, Lord Lovat : hold itself. 

called aloud from his place, To this house Dougal Carr made his way on 

**Dougal, my man, come hither! You have; the evening after the unusual honor done him 
taken the wrong seat!” : ; at the lord’s table. He came, leaping like a 

The youth thus addressed left his seat and} deer, up the broken pathway, flung open the 
moved toward the dais, flushed with sudden door, and dashed into the room, where a woman 
pleasure and evidently surprised. ; sat sewing by a dim light. 

“Take the seat next to my grand-daughter ‘‘Mother, dear mother! what do you think 
Kate,” said Lord Lovat, pointing to the de-$ has happened?” 
signated place with his finger; ‘‘and here ; The woman lifted her eyes and looked at the 
pledge our noble guest in a glass of bur- : youth in questioning surprise; then answered, 
gundy!” : after a moment, 

The youth drew back, growing red and pale ; ‘*You have shot the buck, perhaps?” 
by turns, and his embarrassment was not de-} ‘No, no! Guess again.” 
creased by a dull murmur that ran menacingly 3 ‘“‘Dined at the castle, then, and been served 
down the table. ; too plentifully with strong ale?” 

The old lord gave heed neither to his reluct-} There was a tone of bitterness with which 
ance nor the muttered discontent. True, a ‘ these words were uttered which would have an- 
drop or so of the wine trickled over his fingers, } noyed the youth had he been less excited; as it 
as he poured it into a goblet, showing that his $ was, he burst forth afresh. 
hold was less steady than usual; but all were ‘“‘Wrong again. Ale! Why, mother, I have 
too excited for this to be regarded, and the ; drank wine—a brimmy goblet from Lord Lovat’s 
brimming goblet was passed over to the youth : own table! It was from his lordship’s own golden 
before he could find the nerve to seat himself. 3 cup I drank, filled with his own hand. Besides, 

‘Let me drain the cup standing,” said the : besides——” 
youth, glaring at the dead whiteness of the } : “What! What do you say?” cried the woman, 
master’s face; ‘my comrades down yonder will } dropping her work into her lap. 
be loth to spare me!” ‘‘No wonder you look surprised, mother! It 

Lord Lovat turned a sidelong glance on his } 3 was a great honor! But you have not heard 
son, and, warned, perhaps, by the hoarse mur- 3 ‘all. The Master of Lovat was there, and s 
mur of voices, waved his hand in dismissal; and} gentleman from the Isles. Before them both, 
the youth went down the table again, casting a ; the old lord bade me seat myself above the 
distressed glance at Katharine as he set the s salt!” 
goblet down almost untasted. “Above the salt!” cried the woman, staring 

Neither Clanranald nor Katharine knew the } at Dougal’s handsome face, in amazement. 
entire significance of this action; but they felt ; «‘More than that !—how surprised you are!— 
that something was wrong, and the dinner went { more than that! As I live, mother, he asked 
on heavily enough. The Master of Lovat ad-}me to take my seat by the side of his grand- 

3 
dressed no one, but sat pale and cold, answer- } daughter!” 
ing even his father’s guest with a brief courtesy ‘‘What! Mistress Katharine?” ‘ 
that was more chilling than silence itself. Even} ‘No wonder you will not credit it! But, m 
the old man seemed a little subdued by what he } 3 ; the presence of them all, he invited, indeed, 
had done, and quaffed goblet after goblet of ! $ : almost commanded me to sit down by the lady.” 
wine before his ruddy color came entirely back. 3 “It was in mockery, then?” 

Clanranald saw all this and wondered; but it: ‘No, in all honest courtesy!” 

did not prevent him studying the sweet face ; ‘¢And you obeyed him?” 

of Katharine Fraser with double interest. Its $ $ “‘I looked in the lady’s face for permission.” 
changes were full of pleasant revelations to} ‘And she frowned you into nothing?” 
him. } «She blushed and half-smiled. Nay, it 
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doubtless fancy, but I thought she moved a » ‘Get up, my boy. Why do you kneel here? 
little, as if to make room at her side.” $ See you not I have kept your supper waiting?” 

«And you took the place?” ¢ she said, gently. 

“A glance at the young Master of Lovat meet *“‘T am not hungry, mother.” 
me hesitate; besides, it was too great an honor! The youth stood up, repulsed and dissatisfied. 
I could hear those below the salt muttering their; ; His mother did not look on his face; but an ex- 
discontent one to the other.” $ pression of anxious distress stole over her own. 

“Then you lacked the courage to take the } ’ Dougal seated himself near a window that looked 
seat which—which——boy, were you coward $ 3 > down the vale toward Dounie Castle. He could 
enough to lose the only opportunity to—to ” $ see lights gleaming from its windows, and a 

“To mingle with men of gentle blood? you: 3 ) Badowy outline of the flag which floated from 
would say. Well, yes. There was something } ‘its battlements, proclaiming the presence of its 
that I did not understand—a feeling here which } lord. He began to wonder which of all those 
made me pause. It seemed like offering an in- 3 lights came from Katharine Fraser’s room, and 
sult to that beautiful lady!” 3 from that fell into dreams such as the woman 

“An insult! As if the blood in your veins} close by had indulged in. It seemed to her 
were not bright as hers, any day! As if you : only a few short years before, only to remember 
were not as noble to look upon!” ’ them with bitter pain now. 

The woman was greatly excited: her large ; Mrs. Carr watched her son full half an hour, 
black eyes kindled, her cheeks flamed into a ; as he sat, with his elbow on the window-sill, 
warm crimson. She was singularly like her} and his chin rested in the palm of his hand. 
son then, and two more perfect specimens of § Then she arose and laid away her work. Now 
human beauty of a peculiar type could not have that she stood up, the queenly height of her 
been easily found in Scotland. $ person and rich depth of complexion confirmed 

“Mother,” said the youth, more seriously ; 3a suspicion that her voice must have created 
than he had yet spoken; ‘will you repeat this? § < already even with a casual observer. She was 
Gentle blood should carry an honorable name : evidently of foreign birth, and accustomed to a 
with it. Where is mine?” ; more luxurious mode of life than that rude 

The woman sat down and gathered up her { house in the mountains afforded. 
work without heeding him. $ Dougal,” she said, bending over the boy, 

‘Mother, will you not tell me my father’s; ‘‘have done with these dangerous thoughts. 
name?” ; The greatest names are those which men have 

The woman pressed her crimson lips hard } : earned for themselves.” 
together; her needle darted in and out of the $ ; The boy started from his reveries and shook 
fabric she was sewing, restless as the tongue of ; back the raven curls from his forehead with 
a viper. Magnificently handsome she looked ; : proud animation. 
that moment! Still she did not speak. The ; “True, mother. Only give me a sword and 
youth knelt down by her side, and took the { show me where fighting is to be done, and I will 
work gently from her hold. His lips quivered, : win a name even she shall not scorn!” 
his eyes were full of water. ‘“‘She—Katharine Fraser! is it of her you 

“Will you not tell me what my heart aches $ speak, my son?” 
so to learn?” he said, with tender entreaty. ¢ ‘What other name should rest in my 

The woman looked at him steadily. Her black : heart?” 
eyes took a velvety softness from some tender § The woman turned deadly pale. She had 
emotion, which she strove, in vain, to smother. } trembled when the lad demanded his father’s 
When she spoke, her voice shook. ; name; now she was still as marble. 

“You ask strange questions, Dougal!” ’ Dougal bent his head, abashed by her look. 

“But my father’s name! You are thinking ; “Are you angry with me, mother, because I 
of him now, mother; I can see it in your eyes, cannot help loving her?” 
in the quiver of your hands. Tell me my} ‘Loving her—Katharine Fraser! But this 
father’s name!” 3 is nothing; only a wild young fancy unworthy 

“It was like your own, boy. Dougal Carr— : a moment’s apprehension! Such fancies spring 
nothing more.” $ up like flowers, in a young life, and die as soon. 

“Oh! mother!” No, no, I am not angry with you, Dougal; and 

The cry of disappointment with which this : never will be, so long as you keep nothing from 
was uttered went to the woman’s heart; but she } ’me. You and I must have no secrets, boy; re- 
grasped her work tighter and kept on sewing. % member that. Now, tell me; does the lady— 
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Mistress Katharine I mean—know of the foolish ; an inch beyond your nose, or you might have 
homage?” $ guessed what was going on.” 

“As she knows of the wind that kisses her } “IT did guess. You are only jealous, Luke. 
cheek, I suppose, mother, — heeding § * But where have you been all the evening?” 
whence it comes or where it goes.” “Me? Ho! In the kitchen—in the bower 

“And is this all?” 3 room—playing with the butcher’s cleaver and 

‘‘What more could exist between a lady of ; dancing attendance on pretty Mistress Katha- 
her degree, and one whose home is here? Still } trine. Nothing comes amiss to me where that 
I am certain she does not dislike me. Yester- which I want is to be found.” 
day she permitted me to help her mount the; ‘And what is it you want, Luke?” inquired 
new horse my lord has bought for her, and ne : the mother. ‘Surely, you are not seeking 
day before she smiled when I brought her a}: ‘ favor with Mistress Katharine?” 
handful of flowers from the mountain. I am ; ‘“‘Me? Ho! Not while she has a pretty maid. 
sure she does not dislike me, mother, and that : I shoot my bolts low and sure. Dougal there 
is a great deal.” Scan lose his in the sky, if he will; I shall not 

Mrs. Carr looked down upon his eager face, ; fetch them down for him.” 
and a smile broke through the trouble in her$ During this disjointed conversation the dwarf 
own. ‘had been eating voraciously at the table his 

“Poor boy!” she murmured. ‘It were 8 cruel § mother had spread for Dougal. He was evi- 
thing to deal with this sweet distemper seriously. 3 § dently aware that the solitary plate had not 
But where is Luke? I thought he went to Dou- 3 been intended for him, and enjoyed the meal 
nie with you.” $ with greater zest on that account; for in the 

‘And so he did. But one might as well keep § ’ midst of his jovial good humor there was sure 
track of a mountain stag. I thought to find him: ‘to break forth an undercurrent of sly bitter- 
at home, and in bed.” $ness, where his handsome brother was con- 

‘And so he may be, if any one will unbolt § cerned, at all times. The mother and son knew 
the door; lacking that, I can clamber in here,” g this, and allowed his humor free way. Fora 
said a shrill voice from under the window; and $ time he devoured his food in silence; then, turn- 
directly a little, old face appeared above the . ing suddenly upon Dougal, he said, 
sill, and two long hands clutched Dougal’ 83 «So you would earn a name—found a dynasty ? 
shoulder, by which the weird figure of 23 Don’t stare so! I was listening under the win- 
hunchbacked dwarf lifted itself into the room. } dow. But there lacks a sword, and a chance to 
Once safely upon the floor, Luke shook himself; use it. Ho! What will you give me, now, if I 
till the long hair, which fell to his shoulders, } show you the way to hack and hew yourself into 
was scattered over his face. Then, with a sweep : a gentleman?” 
of both hands, he sent it back of the long ears, ; Dougal laughed a little scornfully. The dwarf 
and looked eagerly around. laughed also, leaning back in his chair and 

“Ah! ha! how comes this? You have kept $ stretching out his feet in the process, and eying 
supper for me? Ho! ho! itis arare chance!” the handsome face of his brother over one 

‘And have they given you nothing to eat, shoulder. 

Luke?” inquired Mrs. Carr, in the listless voice § ; ‘‘Ho! ho! ho! What will you give me, now?” 
of one who performs a tasteless duty. ; “Anything that is mine, Luke.” 

“Not a mouthful; for they put me down; ‘Will you give me that birth-right you were 
among the pewter flagons, and I refused both $ clamoring for but now?” 
meat and drink. But, after all, mother, pride : Mrs. Carr turned sharply round on the dwarf, 
is a sorry meal for an empty stomach. If I¢ and a strange pallor crept over her face. 
had a face like his now, it would not matter. ‘‘What do you mean, Luke?’ she demanded, 
Ho! ho! brother, I saw you drinking out of the $ in a sharp voice. 
chief's own cup. It was a pretty sight, espe- “Ho! ho! I was listening, you know. But 
cially when the Lord of Lovat filled it. I wonder } come, Dougal, what will you give?” 
you had the courage to swallow the wine.” ‘‘My life! I have nothing else!”’ answered 

“Why, Luke, it was burgundy—and of the § $ Dougal, impatient of this jesting. 


N 


choicest! Why should any one refuse it?” , ‘‘And what should I do with that, unless you 
*“‘Nay, every one to his fancy; to me, now, it 3 throw in those straight limbs, and the face 
would have been gall!” 3 ’ which drives all the lassies at the castle wild 
“You were always a strange creature, Luke.” : as goshawks? Ho! ho! I must have something 


**And you a foolish one, Dougal. Never saw ; better than that!” 
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‘Have done with that profitless talk and get; ‘Nay, Dougal, I do not jest. What I have 
to your beds!” interposed the mother, impa- 3 told you is truth. The old lord had a letter 
tiently. ‘This visit to the castle has driven ; from the Prince written by his own hand at 
you daft.” ; South Uist. The stranger who dined at Dounie 
i “Ho! om Well “ang Pe will not let us to-day was a Macdonald of the Isles, at whose 
rive a bargain, what i give my news for, } house the Prince is staying.” 
oe yeaa oe: ag 20 — ss not § ‘‘But how came you in possession of tidings 
set forth for me, I trow ome here, Dougal, § so important?” inquired the mother. 
while I whisper in your ear; for some one may ; ‘Ho! ho! Well, let me see. I love reading, 
have stolen my trick and be listening under the § you know, and the old lord gave me leave to 
—. ia ; wha : search for books in his library. Well, he has a 
ere was something serious in the manner 3 canny corner of his own in the hollow of a win- 
of the dwarf which brought Dougal close to his 3 dow shut out from the room by a fall of tapestry. 
chair. The uncouth creature chuckled at this, $I had crept in there with an old chronicle when 
and he called out for his mother to draw near. {Lord Lovat came into the library with this 
She came forward with reluctance, and the } stranger from the Isles. They had a long con- 
loathing, in reality at her heart, crept to the $ § Versation, and it ended by the stranger giving 
face she bent over him. ; my lord a letter, which he went off to read 
“Ho! ho! See what it is to have something } : alone.” 
that other people want, if it is only a poor secret} ‘‘And you remained eavesdropping? Shame 
pilfered in the dark! This is being a king with § on you, Luke!” 
courtiers about his throne; only mine seem rest- 3 “I remained buried in the old chronicle. 
less to get through with ceremony! Mother, : You would not have had me disturb the gen- 
you want to make a gentleman—for anything I $  tlemen in their conference, would ye?” 
know, a lord—of Dougal? Brother, youarein} ‘I would have you an honorable man, 
love with pretty Kate Fraser—ho! ho! how he ; Luke.”’ 
blushes!—want to conquer her father’s consent ; ‘“‘Ho! ho! Who cares whether a shrunken 
with the broadsword! Well, now, don’t be im- $ hunchback is honorable or not? Well, the old 
 stegth Let me enjoy it a little longer! When lord went out, and through the opposite door 
one gets a grip at power, it isn’t to be flung $ came pretty Kate Fraser.” 
away with one dash of the hand. Lend me | ‘*Hold, brother, you shall not openk of her 
your kerchief, Dougal. What fine linen, with ; in this fashion, it is discourteous.” 
lace at the edge! Dainty! by St. Andrew! ; ‘‘And who shall prevent me? Ho! Well, sick 
ae: my secret i ; : people must be humored. Through the door 
ou are mocking us,” said Dougal, angrily. } came Mistress Katharine Fraser—will that do ?— 
“We are distraught, mother, to heed what he 3 and she fell into a world of pleasant conversa- 
says.” 3 tion with this Macdonald.” 
“Fair and easy—brother, fair and easy. ‘¢And you listened?” 
Stoop lower; Charles Edward has landed in «As I tell you, the old chronicle absorbed all 
the island = _— Uist! There is to be a¢ my faculties just then, and I heard nothing but 
rising in the Highlands; King George is to be 2 soft wooing words. As an honorable man you 
driven headlong from his throne—and all this } know I could not listen.” 
to make a gentleman of you, Dougal.” The dwarf grinned mockingly and shook his 
i ne yy PE sarong ag the youth. $ great head at Dougal, enjoying his mortifica- 
‘Ho! ho thought it would astonish you. ; tion. 
Now, mother, if you have an old basket-hilted 3 3 ‘* Well, the lady’s father came, and then there 
sword hid away with the family genealogy, this $ was a conference between him and the old lord; 
is the time to bring it forth. Never fear that 3 after that Ka—I crave your mercy !—Mistress 
Dougal will not back it with brave deeds.” N < Katharine was sent away with scant ceremony, 
cp nate touch of feeling in the dwarf’s $ Sand a general conference was held around the 
one, and a gleam of tenderness in the dull eyes ; library table. I heard it all, and tell you fairly 
that dwelt upon the more favored brother’s face. ; the old lord means mischief. Then the room 
Dougal seized the lean hand half-lifted toward $ was left empty, and Lord Lovat went down to 
him, and wrung it till the dwarf’s eyes watered } : dinner in the great hall. I stole into his pri- 
with the pain of his grasp. 3 vate room, found the Prince’s letter in a secret 
“Is this news solemn sooth, Luke? I pray { drawer of his writing-desk, with some letters 
you do not jest with me now.” ? which he had been writing to the chiefs and 
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THE STREET BEGGAR.—THE MAY OF LIFE. 





other persons; I am a fair clerk, you know, 
and it did not take long to copy them all. 
This was no light task, Dougal, seeing that I 
was at the table time enough to witness the 
honor bestowed on my brother.” 

“This is a strange romance,” said Mrs. Carr, 
who did not quite believe the dwarf. 

“And you will not credit me, ho? Well, here 
are the letters; one is in the old lord’s writing; 
I put my own copy in its place.” 

The dwarf took some letters from his bosom 
and gave them to his mother. She read them 
deliberately and with a singular expression 
on her face. It was half-contemptuous, half- 
triumphant; Dougal watched her anxiously till 
she laid the papers down. The dwarf snatched 
them from the table and huddled them into his 
bosom again. 

“Is it sooth?” questioned Dougal of his 
mother. 


THE STREET 


BY MRS. 


Ur and down, up and down, 
All day long in the crowded street, 
The chill winds frosting her tattered skirts, 
And bare and purple hands and feet. 
What does it matter? Who is she? 
Only a worthless beggar brat! 
Give her a crust! it is enough, 
Such as she should be thankful for that! 


Up and down, up and down, 
Past the mansions of wealth and ease, 
Whose grim walls frown on her pleading gaze— 
What to them, pray, are such as these? 
One should not give—it is not right 
To encourage idle vagrants so; 
Better give to some high-sounding fund, 
And know just where your money’ll go! 


R. 


“Sooth? Yes. The laddie has mastered a 
secret that might cost Lord Lovat his head.” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed the dwarf, ‘‘I knew it. 
He must not jeer at me again, this proud old 
lord.” 

The mother grew pale as death, and there 
was a sort of horror in her eyes as she bent 
them on the dwarf. 

“Give those papers into my keeping, you 
willful child, they are uncannie things for a 
creature like you.” 

The dwarf hugged his lean arms over his 
bosom, and, rocking back and forth, laughed 
defiantly. Exasperated by this, Mrs. Carr laid 
3 her hand firmly on his shoulder and attempted 
Sto wrest the papers from him. With a twist of 
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; his uncouth person, he wrenched himself from 
3 her grasp and hopped out of the room, sending 
: back his hoarse laugh, Ho! ho! ho! as he went. 
. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


BEGGAR. 


B. EDSON. 


Up and down, up and down, 

Ah, how her poor feet bleed and smart! 
And the frozen stare in her stony eyes 

Tells how the frost has crept to her heart. 
She pauses to think, sometimes, between 

Her pleadings for, “Only a penny, please!” 
Of her little brother and baby Nell, 

And wonders if God will care for these! 
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Up and down, up and down, 
Forward and back, through the busy mart; 
Hush! there’s a child there, trampled and torn, 
Under the wheels of a loaded cart. 
Poor little Willie and baby Nell 
Crying themselves with affright to sleep; 
And a pauper corse in the station-house— 
One beggar the less for the town to keep! 
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THE MAY 


BY EDWARD 


Tue May of Life is bright and fair, 
And gay with Spring-time’s fairest flowers; 
It hath no heavy clouds of care 
To shadow o’er its sunny hours. 
As birds sing when the light of dawn 
Begems with gold the Eastern sky; 
F’en thus the heart at life’s May morn 
Sends forth its notes of ecstasy. 


As morning light breaks o’er the world 
And kindles Nature with a smile, 
While backward into chaos hurled 
Are night's grim shadows, pile on pile— 


OF LIFE. 


A. DARBY. 


So does the morn of life illume 

The flowery pathway that we tread, 
Sweet with ineffable perfume, 

Hope’s sunshine playing round the head. 


Oh, sweet May morns of life and love, 
The fairest human eyes may see! 
In after years how prone to rove 
Are loving spirits back to thee! 
Oh, being’s most delicious hours! 
Oh, joyance brighter than a dream! 
How beautiful with love’s first flowers 
To memory will ye ever seem! 
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THE MADELINE WRAPPER. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tus comfortable and elegant wrapper can, front, is cut the straight way of the material; 


be made of either silk, delaine, or any other? C C represents the seam at the back, and is the 
only seam in the wrapper, except the shoulder 


material which is most convenient. The trim- 

ming is composed of silk, quilted with white in seam, which is made by joining A A and B B, 

diamonds. The silk should be of a contrasting § this forms the shoulder and makes also the 

color with the dress, such as a crimson or blue } armhole. 

trimming on a dress of gray. For mourning, a The wrapper should be lined. The trimming 
is to be shaped as seen in the design and then 


black delaine, with a trimming of black silk 
quilted in white, is very beautiful. The wrap- ; quilted, fitting it to the wrapper and finishing 


per should be confined at the waist by a cord; at the top with a large silk cord. Bind the 
and tassel. bottom with worsted braid. The pocket pieces, 


; Cut out the wrapper by the diagram, which : cuffs for sleeves, and the collar are finished in 
18 exactly one-half of the wrapper. D D, the ‘ the same manner. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBOIDERY. 
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DIAGRAM OF HALF THE WRAPPER. 
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PELERINE SHAWL IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tue Pelerine Shawl is a very convenient gar- ; 
ment either for the house or country. ; 

It is executed in crochet with a Chinchilla 3 
wool for the center; the border and fringe must § 
be of a solid color, as Solferino, blue, violet, 
orange. Start a chain of ninety-one stitches. 
On the first row make three De. stitches in} 
each stitch, separated by one Ch. stitch; all $ 
the pelerine is made in this way. Return upon 
your work at each row without cutting your 
wool. After the first row, in place of passing 3 
the hook in the stitch to make the De. stitches, | 











it is passed in the first opening. 

On the tenth row you must commence to en- 
large. Make six De. stitches in the center 
opening, which must be separated by two Ch. 3 
stitches after the first three Dc. stiches. At ? 
the end of each row two De. stitches must be 
made in the last stitch—forty rows Chinchilla $ 
and seven rows solid color will make the point. 

The point finished, crochet one row all around N 
it, with the exception of the space taken by the } 
collar, with the solid color, three De. stitches } 
and one chain. It is to this row that the § 
fringe must be attached; at the three points ; 


it is necessary to put six De. stitches in each ¢ FRINGE FOR THE PELERINE. 
Vou. XLI.—16 255 
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TRIMMING IN WAVY BRAID AND CROCHET. 


opening separated in the center by two Ch. } by taking five Ch. stitches in each opening, 
stitches. The collar must be commenced upon and a second row of scallops, of the solid color 
the chain of ninety-one stitches, making three 3 taken in the third stitch of the preceding scal- 
De. stitches and one Ch. like the center, being? lop. To make the fringe, cut the solid colored 
careful to observe the enlargement at the center 3 wool in pieces nine inches in length; double the 
and diminishment at the end of the row, in : pieces, pass the loop through each stitch, pass 
order to give it a rounded form. This collar } the ends through the loop and draw them tight. 
is composed of four rows solid color and one 3 A zephyr cord and tassel finishes it at the 
row of scallops of Chinchilla, which are made > neck. 
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TRIMMING IN WAVY BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Brarp is now in great favor as the foundation $ one double crochet stitch to each point of the 
for very pretty borders, etc., suitable for many ; braid, with four chain-stitches between. On 
purposes of ornament. It is the wavy braid the other edge of the braid a row of crochet is 
which is used for this purpose, by means i from each point of seven chain. On 
which, with the addition of a little crochet, very 3} this row of loops another row of crochet is 
ornamental and extremely durable edgings are $ worked of four chain and loop in, forming three 
now produced. Above, a little border in this } of these on each of the seven chain of last row. 
new work will be found, which is easy of execu- ; This makes a pretty light scalloped edge, the 
tion and very pretty in effect. One line of the} braid and the crochet combined producing 
braid runs down the center, to one edge ya jereneen and ornamental style of trimming. No- 
which a row of crochet is worked, consisting of ‘ thing prettier has lately come out. 





ALGERINE LONG PURSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Arrer making the design in plain crochet, ;row of open crochet, you must work to the 
for the end of this purse, you must continue ’ center and then back again, to make the open- 
the length in open erochet: that is to say, one} ing for the money; after the opening is suffi- 
long stitch and two chain-stitches; taking care ; ciently long, continue to work all round as in 
to preserve the shades indicated in each row. 3 the commencement. It must be finished with 
The design can be made of colors to suit the 3 tassels and slides, a tassel at each square end 
fancy on a black ground; the center is black } and one large one at the round end, eighty-two 
and gold in alternate rows. On the second > stitches. 
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KNITTED BORDER FOR COUNTERPANE., 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus border, an engraving of which is given Having knitted the five loops for the hem- 
in front of the number, has the recommendation 3 stitch, make one and knit two together to the 
of being very simple, and yet of producing a$end of the lines; then purl three rows, always 
really good effect when attached to the edge of $ remembering the hem-stitch; after which make 
a counterpane, being also quite suitable for the $ the next row of holes in the same way, and so 
valance of the bed; the whole looking still better { continue to work until there are’ five rows of 
when the two are alike, supposing the bed-hang- : holes; gfter which cast off twelve loops, using 
ings to be made of dimity. To commence, cast ; the purl-stitch, make four holes, then the hem- 
on twenty-four loops, and having purled these $ stitch, so finishing the row. On returning cast 
back again, begin the first line of the pattern ¢ g on twelve stitches to replace the twelve cast off, 
in the following manner: Knit three, pass the $ ’ and continue as before. When a suflicient length 
cotton over the needle and knit two together. Shas been knitted, gather up the ends with a 
These five loops form the hem-stitch of the top, $ needle and attach a small tassel to each point. 
and are to be repeated at the beginning of every $ This tassel is made by twisting the cotton round 
front line and at the end of every back line$a cord, fastening it in the center, and cutting 
also. 3 the ends. 
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STAR-WATCH HANGER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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GLASS BEAD-BORDERS.—CROCHET LACE. 259 
Tu1s is worked on canvas, the leaves of the; the general furniture. The intervals between 
star being in three different kinds of white : the leaves at the outer edge must also be filled 
beads. The center row of leaves is in the clear, ; in with the same wool. When the ornamental 
transparent white, the second row is in the ; part of the work is completed, a true circle, the 
opal, or milky white, and the outer row is in ; right size, must be cut in a firm cardboard, and 
the opaque. The leaves are worked by thread- 3 the canvas evenly stretched over. The back 
ing strings of beads, the length of the leaf: must be lined with silk, either white or the 
diverging from the center, where they will lie ; same color as the ground, and the edge finished 
one over the other, and thus produce a rich $ with a cord. Another way of working the same 
raised leaf, which has a handsome effect when star may be adopted if preferred, and that is to 
they are all completed. The different kinds of } substitute crimson velvet for the canvas, which 
beads keeping the rows of leaves distinct and } has a very pretty effect with the white beads, 
clear add much to the appearance of the work. } and saves the trouble of filling in the ground. 
The small center on which the hook is fixed is : In this case it will not require the cord at the 
worked in Berlin wool, either scarlet, green, $ edge, as the velvet will turn over. It is sus- 
blue, or any color which may correspond with 3 pended by a loop of ribbon with a bow at top. 
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GLASS BEAD-BORDERS. 





BY MRS. WARREN. 





In the front of this number we give three ; glcve-boxes. The centers of any of the mats 
beautiful patterns for glass bead-borders. They } are well adapted for the tops, and may be made 
are numbered 4, 5, and 6. In the February} to any size required. The best way is to make 
number we gave three other patterns, numbered : a cardboard box of the proper size, and work 
1,2, and 3, These six borders are suitable for } the beads to the size to match, and stitch the 
a variety of purposes. No. 1 is particularly } bead-work upon it by passing the needle care- 
adapted for the sides of a foot-stool. If not fully between the beads; afterward to line the 
deep enough, they could be easily made so by } box, to hide the stitches. Nos. 3 and 4 may be 
adding a few more rows of beads, in rows of } made into bracelets; and if the colors are chosen 
alternate colors, and would look well to be to correspond with the trimmings of the dress, 
finished with fringe No. 1 or 8. Nos. 2, 5, and} they have a very beautiful and rich appear- 
6 will make very beautiful sides for toilet or } ance. 





CROCHET LACE. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 














PURSE IN COLORED SILK CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tus purse is not only pretty, but also strong ;in either way. A more handsome effect is pro- 
and useful. It is in simple crochet, easily exe- 3 duced if two colored silks are employed in the 
cuted by any lady accustomed to the use of the $ work. Magenta and a rich blue contrast well 
crochet needle. The little tassels may be either $ together, or black.and magenta. The pattern 
formed of the thin large beads, which must be 3 should be in ofe color, and the ground in the 
solid, for fear of breakage, or they may be made 3 other, the silk being carried through each stitch 
of silk. If preferred, a clasp may be substi- } at the back when not required. The purse, it 
tuted — string, but the purse is complete % will be seen, is easily made. 
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ANTIDOTE: ACTING CHARADE. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


CHARACTERS. 

Mrs. Fussy, an elderly lady, who believes in medicine, and 
her nephew — Charley Raymond, Mrs. Fussy’s nephew— 
Nellie Fulton, a niece of the dear, departed Mr. Fussy— 
Dr. Lee, the family physician—Lettie, the waiting maid. 

SCENE I.—AUNTIE. 


Scene.—A parlor in Mrs. Fussy’s house. In the center of N 


the room a large sofa with pillows and a large blanket shawl 
upon it. Near the sofa a table; upon the table a pitcher of 
water and a tumbler, four or five small vials of medicine, 
some pill-bozes, a bottle of Eau de Cologne, a fan, and some 
sweetmeats ina box. The usual furniture of a parlor, in- 
cluding a closed piano, in the room.—( Enter Nellie, dressed 
in a riding-habit, with her hat on, and carrying a small 
whip in her hand.) ° 
NELUE.—So, this is my new home! I wonder what sort 
of people my aunt and cousin are? It was an odd freak of 
my father’s to insist upon my coming here for a year or 
two, before I join -him in California; but (shrugging her 
shoulders) there’s no help for it now. Here Iam! Two 
days before they expected me, too! I wonder if there is any- 
body at home! (Shouting.) Hilloo! Hilloo! Hill—o—o—o! 
Enter Lettie. 
Mercy on me, what a noise! 
Anybody at 


Lertiz.—Goody gracious! 

NELLIE.—(Coolly.)\—Oh! you have come! 
home? 

Lertiz.—Mrs. Fussy’s at home; so’s Mr. Charles for that 
matter. 

NeLu.—Tell Mrs. F. that I am here. 

Letriz.—Mrs. who? 

Ne.ue.—Mrs. Elizabeth Fussy, relict of the late Obadiah 
Fussy, Esq. 

Lerriz.—Mrs. Fussy’s lying down; so’s Mr. Charles. 

Netie.—Is my room ready for me? 

Lerriz.—Your room? Bless my heart! I do believe you’re 
the young lady was coming to live here! Poor thing! 

NEtuie.—Why poor thing? 

Lertiz.—Oh! Laud Miss, it’s a terrible dull place to live 
in! You see, Mr. Charles he’s always sick—or rather, he 
always thinks he is; for, between you and I, Miss, he ain’t 
nigh so bad as he thinks he is. There’s hardly a week 
that we ain’t routed up in the middle of the night, and one 
sent for the doctor, and another for hot water, and another 
for pills or some other mess. 

Newuz.—What’s the matter with him? 

Lertre.—I don’t know; no more does anybody else. I 
often see the doctor a-smiling, when nobody’s looking. 

NeLiiz.—And my aunt? 

Lertre.—Gracious! Miss, she thinks he’s the most suffer. 
ing martyr ever lived! We don’t have any company; no 
balls, no parties; and Mr. Charles he never goes out hardly: 
It would be a real relief to have the house catch fire, or 
the roof fall, or something; indeed it would. 

NELLIE.—Mr. Charles is asleep, is he? 

Lertiz.—Yes, Miss. 

NELLIE.—( Opening the piano.)—I'll wake him up. (After 
@ noisy prelude, sings to the air of the “ Bold Soldier Boy.”) 

I’ve come to see you, dear! 
(Veryloud.) Don’t you hear! don’t you hear! 
Come down, and never fear— 
*Tis only cousin Nell. 


You can take a nap to-night— 
After dark, after dark; 
But to sleep away the light, 

I am sure is not well! 


Enter Mrs. Fussy. 
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Mrs. Fussy.—Dear, dear! what a noise! 

NELLIE.—( Springing up.)—How are you, auntie? Don’t 
3 you know me? I’m Nellie—Nellie Fulton! 

$ Mrs. Fussy—Dear me! How are you? I thought you 
were to come day after to-morrow? 

Ne.iiz.—Yes. I heard of a friend who came through to- 
day; so I came too. 

Mrs. Fussy.—Shut the piano, Lettie! (Zo Nellie.) Your 
cousin has one of his bad spells, and can’t bear any noise. 

Ne.iiz.—Any particular kind of spells that he appro- 
3 priates? 

3 Mrs. Fussy.—Dear, dear! what a loud voice you’ve got! 

NELLIE,—( Very loud.)—Yes, auntie; it runs in our family. 
Why, up at uncle George’s, last summer, I used to call 
the farm hands in to meals; this way: Hilloo! Hilloo! 
Hill—o—o—o! 

(Mrs. Fussy claps her hands over her ears.) Enter Charles, 
in a dressing-gown and slippers, and wearing a lounging- 
cap. 
CHArLEs.—(In a drawling, languid voice.)—What is the 
matter? 

NELLIE.—({ Taking his hand and shaking it vigorously.)— 
How are you? I’ve unearthed you at last! 

CuARLES.—( Aside.)—What a grip fora woman! (Aloud.) 
Auntie! 

Mrs. Fussy.—Yes, my dear! Dear, dear! how pale you 
are! Lie down. Lettie, arrange those pillows. 

CuaRLEs.—( Lying down.)—Give me the cologne, auntie. 

NELLIE.—(Uncorking the bottle, and dashing the contents 
over Charles’ face).—There it is! 

Cuares.—(Starting up.)—Stop! (Sinking back.) I—I— 
feel faint, I—— 

NELLIE.—(Fanning him with energy.)}—Don’t be scared, 
auntie; he’s coming to. (Rubs the fan against Charles’ 
nose.) ‘ 

CuarLes.—Thank you; that willdo. Auntie! 

Mrs. Fussy.—Yes, my dear boy! 

CHARLES.—Who is that energetic female? 

NeELLiz.—Me? I’m your cousin Nell; come for a visit of 
a few years, 

Cuar_es.—Years! 

NELLIE.—I see you are delighted; so am I. And as for 
auntie, she is dumb with pleasure. (Caressing Mrs. Fussy,) 
Ain’t you, auntie? 

CHarLes.—( Aside.)—She'll totally destroy my nervous 
system ina week. (Aloud.) Lettie! my narcotic pills! 

(Lettie hands pill-boz.) 

Netue.—I should think the best narcotic you could have 
would be a good trot on the horse I came up here on. What 
2 a beast! Went at the rate of a quarter of a mile an hour! 
§ I am sure you would fall asleep in two minutes. What do 
2 you do here to amuse yourselves? 

Caaries.—Could you manage to lower your voice a little? 
3 The least noise is terribly trying to my nervous system. 

NELLIE.—So much the better! Think how lovely it would 
3 be not to have any nervous system! 
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Mrs. Fussy.—You do not understand your cousin, my 
dear. Poor boy! I am afraid his nerves will never be in 
a healthy state! 

NELLIE.—Dear me! you don’t say so! Anything chronic? 

Mrs. Fussy.—No dear; but there is—— 

Cuarizs.—Incipient hydrocephalus—I am convinced! 
There are sensations of fullness about the head and—— 
Feel my pulse, auntie? 

Newue.—Let me. Bless my heart! 
pulse? It’s a mere thread! 

Cuar.es.—As I feared! The circulation in the extremities 
is impeded, and the overplus blood centers in the head; 
brain fever will soon carry me from this world of care. 

Mrs. Fussy.—( Pathetically.)—My dear boy! 

CuaRLes.—( Feebly.)—You have been a mother to me, 
auntie— 

NELLIE.—( Aside.)—Gracious goodness! 
ing speeches already?* I’ll rouse him! 
Fire! 

Cuaries.—(Starting to his feet..—Where? 

NELLIE.—({Running from the room.)—Fire! Fire! 

(The others all run after her ; Charles more quickly than 
the rest.) Curtain falls. 


Do you call that a 


Is he at his dy- 
(Shouting.) Fire! 


SCENE II.—DOTE. 

Stene.—Same as Scene I.—Charles lying on the sofa. 
Nellie walking up and down. Nellie wears a morning- 
dress. , 

Ne.uiz.—So you think it’s pneumonia, this time? Let 
me see: I’ve been here a week, and this is the fifth fatal 
disease you’ve been threatened with. Now, if I were in $ 
your place, I would have one of them out and out, and } 
finish the matter up. 

CHarLes.—Heartless! 


NeE.LLIz.—Heartless? Why, yesterday you were all heart! $ 


You had—let me see: Cardiac, followed by the premonitory 
symptoms of ossification; and to-day—no heart at all! Why $ 
don’t you get up some uncommon disease? Elephantiasis, } 
or—— 

Cuartes.—That torpor of the left leg that I have had for $ 
60 long may lead—— 

NELLI£.—Bless the man! he’s got it already! Charley! 

CHARLES.— Well? 

NELLIE.—Why don’t you have—— 

Cuaries.—Cousin! Put your ear here, on my chest. Now 

‘listen. Don’t you hear a rustling sound? 

NELLIE.—(Gravely.)—-I hear it. 

Cuaries.—(Lugubriously)—I knew it. 

NELLIZ.—Like paper. 

Cuaries.—I know what that means. 

NELLIE.—What? 

CHARLES.—Congestion! 

NELLIE.—Are you sure you haven’t swallowed a watch- 
man’s rattle? or—— Oh! Charley, I know what it means! 

CHARLES.— What? - 

NELLIE.—That Lettie put too much.starch in your shirt 
front. Runs off, laughing. 

CHARLES.—(Sitting up.)—There it is! No sympathy, no 
pity! Was there ever before so heartless a woman? Oh! 
oh! there’s that pain in the chest again! Can there be 
threatened paralysis of the lungs? This strange torpor $ 
seems like it. I am fairly at my wits’ ends. I’ve tried $ 
everything. I’ve had all the doctors of the town—no use. 
I’ve taken all the quack medicines—without effect. I took 
ten bottles of cod liver oil in one month—and was no better 


I’ve tried hydropathy: staid out in the rain all night last 
January—and felt worse the next day than I did before. 
I’ve tried homeopathy—but all the little bullets in one box 
only made me sicker. I feel very strangely. Elephantiasis! 
Can I be threatened with—— I’ll go to bed, and send for 3 

Exit. > 


Dr. Lee. 
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ANTIDOTE: ACTING CHARADE. 








2 Enter Mrs. Fussy. 
3 Mrs. Fussy.—Charley! Not here? Gone to bed, I sup- 

pose. Dear, dear! what a sufferer he is, to be sure! 

Enter Nelly, la ughing. 

Ne.iie.—(Looking out of window.)—There he goes— 
post-haste! 

Mrs. Fussy.—Who? Charles? 

NELLIE.—Not a bit of it! William—after the doctor, 

Mrs. Fussy.—After the doctor! Dear, dear! I must go 
to Charles. 

NeELLi£.—There’s no hurry. How fond you are of that 
poor, whining hypochondriac! 

Mrs. Fussy.-—My dear, don’t call names! 
Yes, indeed, I dote on him! 


Fond of him? 


Enter Charles. 
Cuares.—I cannot stay up stairs—the companion of my 
own thoughts. Auntie! Nellie! 
Mrs. Fussy.—Yes, dear! Lie down. Dear, dear! you are 
as cold as a frog! 
CuaRLes.—(Lying down.)—Here let me die! 
Mrs, Fussy.—Nellic! the cologne! (Bathing his fore- 
head.) Charley! my dear boy! 
CHar.es.—( Fainily.)—Farewell! 
Mrs. Fussy.—(Crying.)—Don’t! I can’t bear it! 
NELLIE.—What is it now, cousin? Another fatal disease? 
Mrs. Fussy.—Silence! heartless girl! Charles, my dear 
2 boy. Let me raise your head! (Arranges pillows, covers 
S$ him with a shawl, darkens the room, and then kneels down 
at his head.) 
CHARLES.—(Gasping.)—I faint! Air! Water! 
NELLIE.—(Throwing water over him from the pitcher.)— 
$ Certainly! 
3 CHaRLEs.—(Starting to his feet, exclaims energetically.)— 
I declare, there’s no peace where that girl is! Exit. 
Mrs. Fussy.—Dear, dear! he’ll break a blood-vessel! 
2 Exit. 
NELLIE.—Well, for a dying man, that’s pretty spunky! 
3 My aunt spoils him; that’s a fact. Did she not encourage 
; ° him in his folly, or, as she rightly says, dote on him, he 
$ might be cured of his imaginary disease. As it is, the case 
; seems hopeless. Stay! an idea strikes me, and—— 
by Enter Lettie. 
Lert1z.—The doctor, Miss Nellie. 
NELLIE.— A la bonne heure! 
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Exit. Curtain fails. 


N 
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3 SCENE IIlI.—ANTIDOTE, 
N Scene.—Same as before. 
Enter Nellie, with a bottle in her hand. 
NELLIE.—( Reading label.) —“ Poison! One drop every five 
hours.” So, all is ready for our plot. I hardly thought 
; Dr. Lee would second my scheme so readily, but, like 
$ myself, he hopes a permament cure will be the result. 
; Stay! Where is the other bottle? (Zakes a botile from her 
; pocket and reads label.) “A wineglassful after each meal.” 
(Places the two bottles upon the table.) I wonder, now, if a 
man can really die of fright! Pshaw! ’tis too late to re- 
$ treat; and all cures are undertaken at some risk. Ah! here 
comes the interesting invalid. 
Enter Charles and Mrs. Fussy. 
Mrs. Fussy.—Nellie, did not Lettie bring the new medi- 
< cines? 
$ NeELLIE.—They are on the table. 
3 Cnaries.—(Lying down.)—These new symptoms alarm 
$ me very much. I am sure last night there was every in- 
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. 3 dication of—— 


NELLIE.—Hydrophobia? 
CHARLES.—(IJmpatiently.)—Nonsense! 
Mrs. Fussy.—One of these mixtures was to be taken after 
each meal, dear; will you take it now? 
NELLIZ.—A wineglassful, (calling) Lettie! 
Enter Lettie. 
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Ne.ure.—A wineglass! 

Caaries.—My head aches badly. 

Enter Lettie, hands Nellie a wineglass, and then begins to 
arrange the furniture. 

Lerr1z.—{ Aside.)—I’m bound to see the fun. 

Newur—{Pouring out the medicine.)—Here cousin! 
(Charles drinks the mixture.) 

Lerriz.—( Aside.) —Molasses and water. 

Newur.—(Suddenly.)—Mercy! what have I done? Oh, 
cousin! 

Mrs, Fussy.—What is the matter, dear? 

Neuiz.—Never! Never can I forgive myself. (Fulls on 
her knees before Charles.) Kill me! 

Cuaries.—( Agitated.)—Kill you? 

Newuiz.—I have murdered you! A mistake in——(sab- 
bing.) I cannot speak it. Poisoned! (shrieks.) 

Cuartes.—(Taking up the bottle.}—Poison! and I have 
taken a wineglassful! Help—I faint! (Fulls back.) 

Mrs. Fussy.—Run for Dr. Lee, Lettie! Exit Lettie. 

Mrs. Fossy.—Charles! Speak to me! 

CaarLes.—{ Fuintly.)—Auntie! 

Mrs. Fussy.—Oh! Charley, Charley! Are you in pain? 

Ne.ur.—{ F rantically.)—Cousin, dear cousin, do you suf- 
fer? 

Cuartes.—{ With appropriate gesture.)\—I burn! I die! 
The subtle poison has reached my heart! My head seems 
bursting. Help! (Sinks back on the sofa.) 

Mrs. Fussy.—Charley! Charley! 

CHarLes.—Farewell to earth! 
my head! My heart is on fire! 

NELLIE.—(Aside.)—I would not have believed credulity 
could go so far. Enter Lettie and Dr. Lee. 

Mrs. Fussy.—The doctor! I am so thankful! Oh! doc- 
tor, help my poor boy! 


Exit Lettie. 


Farewell, auntie! Oh, 
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Dr. Ler.—( Aside to Nellie.)—Shall I tell? 

NELLIE.—( Aside to the doctor.)}—Not yet. Give him an 
antidote. I want to see how far fancy will carry him. 

Dr. Ler.—(Aloud.)—Have you hartshorn in the house? 

Mrs. Fussy.—Yes. Here! 

Dr. Lez.—You received two bottles. One contained the 
medicine your nephew has taken, the other is the antidote, 
(pours some in the wineglass.) Can you swallow? 

CuaRr.es.—( Eagerly.)—Yes! Quick, give me the antidote. 

Dr. Lez.—Gently! gently! there! (Charles drinks the 
medicine.) Are you better? 

Cuar.es.—I feel the effects already. 

NELLIE.—The burning pain? 

CuarLes.—Is gone. 

NELLIz.—Your head? 

CHARLES.—Free! Clear as a bell. 

NeEtue.—Then hurra for King Imagination! 
cheers for Dr. Fulton! 

Mrs. Fussy.—Dr. Lee, my dear. 

NELLIE.—Dr. Nellie Fulton. Charley, my boy, I told you 
long ago that half your sickness was imaginary! 

CHARLES.—Pshaw! the old subject. 

NELLIE.—(In a new dress.)—I have no doubt you were in 
earnest when you said your head seemed bursting, and 
your heart on fire; yet, my dear cousin, both those bottles 
contain pure spring water, with the addition of a little 
molagges. 

CuaRLes.—Impossible! 

Dr. Ler.—’Tis true! 

CuARLES.—Then, for the first time, I realize how a man’s 
fancy can cheat him, (springing up.) From this day I am 
a new man; thanks to Dr. Fulton! 

NELLIE.—Dr. Lee! 

Mrs. Fussy.—And the antidote! 


And three 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. $ 
Wao ts EnTiTLEp To A PremiuM.—As some ladies, getting ; 
up clubs, have made a mistake as to what entitles to a pre- 
mium, we repeat here our terms. For $5.00 we send 3 
copies and a premium. For $7.50 we send 5 copies and a 
premium. For $10.00 we send 8 copies and a premium. 
In other words, if only three subscribers are sent, they 
must be at $1.66 each to entitle the person getting up the 
club to a premium; and if only five subscribers are sent, 
they must be at $1.50 each to entitle the person getting up 
the club to the premium. It is only when eight subscribers 
are sent, that we take them at $1.25 each, and give the 
person getting up the club a premium. Additions, when 
made to a club, must be made at The price paid. per copy, 
by the original members of a club. The premium may be 
either an extra copy, an Album, our large Mezzotint for 
framing, or a dollar and a quarter’s worth of the publica- 
tions of T. B. Peterson & Brother. When the additions to 
a club amount to the number of the original club, the per- 
son getting these additions for us becomes entitled to an 
additional premium. Thus, if eight copies are first sub- 
scribed for, at $1.25 each; and afterward eight more names 
are added, even if at different times, this entitles to a 
second premium. We believe no other magazine holds out 
these inducements to make additions to clubs. Additions 
may be made at any time during the year, as we can always 
furnish back numbers to January inclusive. 
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Tue Taree Camp DiseasEs.—Soldiers in camp suffer from 
three diseases: diarrhcea, rheumatism, and fever. Tho 
commonest cause of diarrhoea is bad water; its cure, com- 
plete rest, and abstinence from every kind of food except 
plain boiled rice. All ordinary diseases will yield to this 
treatment in two and a half hours or less. Rheumatism is 
usually brought on, not by getting wet, but by remaining 
in wet clothes. Hard drinkers are particularly liable to 
bad attacks. To avoid rheumatism, wear flannel and keep 
the digestion sound. Fevers are generally caught after 
dark in the open air. A man going out on night duty 
should never go hungry, and never stand still longer than 
necessary. Good food and active exercise will generally 
keep a man well, unless the air is uncommonly deleterious. 

To cure a case of not very severe fever, nothing seems so 
efficacious as a change of air. It is said that the removal 
of a patient only a few miles often works an immediate im- 
provement in his cofdition. In scouting along the edge of ? 
a swamp at night, there is no danger so long as the party 
keeps on the windward side of it. These doctrines are laid 
down in the writings of army surgeons and of physicians 
who have given much attention to the subjects discussed, 
and ought, therefore, to be trustworthy. 
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BLEACHING FLlowers.—Light is as much a necessity to the 
healthy development of plants as is a due supply of heat 
and moisture. In darkness, the green coloring matter, 
“chlorophyll,” cannot be developed. Advantage is taken 
of this circumstance in the blanching of salads and vege- 
tables, and the same process is now being applied to flowers. 
It appears that in Paris there is a great demand for white 
lilacs for ladies’ bouquets in winter, and as the common 
white lilac does not force well, the purple “ Lilas de Morly” 
is used. The flowers of this variety, when made to expand 
at a high temperature, in total darkness, are of a pure 
white; yt of the Persian lilac will not whiten. 
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Hoitanp Cases FoR PILLOWS, ETC.—One very common in- 
stance of the unfortunate result of being “penny wise and 
pound foolish” is to be found in the continual escape of 
valuable feathers or down from valueless old “ticking” 
cases. As. ticking is an expensive article, many house. 
keepers find a difficulty in procuring it; not thinking that 
any other material can supply its place. Thus every day 
the feathers diminish in their pillows, and the dust and 
flue increase in their rooms, until their formerly really 
valuable pillows are not deserving of an expensive covering. 
In such cases, and as a preventive of such cases, we can 
recommend a fine, close, brown hoiland, instead of ticking. 
It will be found to answer every purpose, to wear as well 
(for fine feathers or down), and to be much softer and plea- 
santer to lie on than the harsher and more expensive tick- 
ing. The French mostly use nothing else for the first covers 
to the down of which their quilts or “duvets” are com- 
posed; nor, speaking from experience, can anything be 
better. 

New Styie or Jacket.—A new form of jacket, or we 
should rather say, an old form revived, has just been 
adopted in Paris. It is called “La Hongroise.” Jackets 
of this shape are very short, and descend no lower than 
the waist, so that they have no basque. They are com- 
posed of silk, velvet, or cloth. They have no sleeves, and 
are trimmed round with sable or chinchilla, a row of the 
fur being placed on the edge of the armholes. The first 
jacket made after this model was for the Empress, and 
was copied from a portrait of Queen Marie Leczinska at 
Versailles. In the picture the Queen wears a robe of gar- 
net-color velvet, and the Hongroise is of the same mate- 
rial. The skirt of the robe is trimmed with three rows of 
sable, fixed here and there by bows of black ribbon. Tho 
front of the corsage, seen under the open jacket, is trimmed 
with bows of black ribbon, and the sleeves of the dress are 
long, and with revers trimmed with fur. 

Our EMBELLISHMENTS.—Says the Weston (Mich.) Chroni- 
cle:—“In point of expensive and attractive steel engray- 
ings, we think Peterson’s Magazine is far ahead of its 
competitors. The February number now before us, has a 
superb one, representing the efforts of a child to gather 
icicles. It is so true to nature that the very air seems 
filled with frost, and the delicate twigs and branches from 
which she is striking down the frosty pendants, look tender, 
and crisp, and chilly. The picture is worth more than the 
price of the number.” We may add that we intend to 
maintain this superiority in our embellishments. 

Tue Souprer or '76.—The spirited engraving, under this 
title, in the front of the number, was designed expressly 
for this Magazine. It represents the aged mother, giving 
a Bible and her blessing to her son, who, in the prime of 
life, is leaving family and home, to do battle for the cause 
of his country. His own little ones, with drum and ban- 
ner, complete the picture. 


“Brigut Srpes oF THE WaR.”’—Such is the title of Mr. 
Park Benjamin’s new lecture, which he proposes to deliver 
during the present season before literary or benevolent 
associations on reasonable terms. The subject is an at- 
tractive one, and treated in an attractive style. When he 
delivered it, lately, in Philadelphia, it was with great ap- 
plause. 
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Tae Truest Tone Yet Sar.—The Atlantic (N.J.) Journal 
says:—* Peterson’s Magazine for February is also received. 
This is the best two dollar Ladies’ Magazine published, and 
has already a large circulation in our county. The fashion- 
plates and patterns are equal to any magazine in the 
country, and the literary matter is superior to any other. 
No lady who has been in the receipt of it for one year is 
willing to give it up, and for that reason Peterson keeps all 
his old subscribers and is constantly adding to the list. For 
terms, etc., see Prospectus.” 

Answer To “A Moruer.”—-Warm clothing, plain, whole- 
some food, and regular hours, are simple rules for bringing 
up children; but beyond this cheerfulness is the best and 
most efficient panacea. Parents overwhelmed with the 
cares of the world throw gloom over their household, some- 
times weighing down the spirits, and sometimes alienating 
the hearts, of their children. Strive to be the sunshine ot 
your own home, and your children will love it better than 
any other place in the world. 

On Listen1ne To Evit Reports.—1. To hear as little as 
possible to the prejudice of others. 2. To believe nothing 
of the kind till I am absolutely forced to it. 3. Never to 
drink into the spirit of one who circulates an ill report. 4. 
Always to moderate, as far as I can, the unkindness which § 
is expressed toward others. 5. Always to believe that, if 3 
the other side were heard, a very different account would 3 
be given of the matter. 

GaRIBALDI Dgrsses ror CaILDREN.—Among cther of the 
promised improvements in our fashion department, the 
reader will notice, in the present number, the beautiful 
colored patterns for Garibaldi dresses for boy and girl. 
These dresses, just now, are very popular. They require 
no description, for, with the aid of the engravings, any lady 
can cut out and make them up. 

Two Littte Monkeys.—This charming picture is as good, 
in its way, as “Icicles,” or “The Little Wood-Chopper.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

John Brent.’ By Theodore Winthrop. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—The author of this novel was 
the late Major Winthrop, who accompanied the Seventh 
Regiment to Washington, and afterward fell in the fight at 
Big Bethel. He left behind him various unpublished tales 
and sketches, of which “Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent” 
have been already printed. “Cecil Dreeme” we noticed 
several months ago. The present novel increases the sor- 
row, which “Cecil Dreeme” awakened, that Major Win- 
throp met so untimely a fate. He displayed so many 
excellencies as an author that it is regretted he did not 
live to perfect himself, as a novelist, by study and practice. 
His English was pure, his style terse, and his descriptive 
powers unusually good. He was deficient, however, in con- 
structive ability and dramatic power. As a thinker, also, 
he was passing through a transition state. The fermenta- 
tion of youthful fallacies was not quite over, so to speak; 
but the clearing process had begun; and if Winthrop had 
lived, he would have been a happier and wiser man. We 
make these remarks, so as not to mislead our readers into 
the belief that we are praising indiscriminately, when we 
say that there is much in “John Brent” which is full of 
genius. Indeed, the novel, so far as our tastes are concerned, 
is better than “Cecil Dreeme.” The pursuit to Luggerneel 
Springs is as vivid a bit of descriptive painting as we can 
recall almost anywhere. In reading it, one catches his $ 
breath, as when one peruses Cooper’s account of the flight : 
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in “The Mohicans,” or Scott’s narrative of the attack on 
the castle in “Ivanhoe.” The pictures of Western life and 
scenery are all life-like. The wind of the prairies blows 
freshly through the pages. The weakest part of the book is 
the conclusion, a result of that want of constructive power, 
to which we have alluded before. The volume is brought 
out in very handsome style. Price, $1.00. T. B. Peterson & 
Brother are the Philadelphia agents. 

The Seven Sons of Mammon. By G. A. Sala. 1 vol., 8 
vo. Boston: E. H. Burnham.—This is a reprint of a novel, 
which appeared in a London magazine. It is not only very 
discursively written, but also very diffusively. Yet it is 
not without interest. Mr. Sala has something of the same 
skill in concealing his denouement, exhibited by Wilkie 
Collins in “The Woman in White,” and by Dickens in 
“Great Expectations.” He has it, however—not to be mis- 
The most interest- 
ing character is Florence Armytage. Yet she is interesting 
only in the French sensation way: there is nothing good, 
or loveable in her. Hugh Goldthorpe is the mystery of the 
book. In Ruthven Pendragon and the Hon. Letitia Salis- 
bury, there is much strength, though both are drawn with 
a coarse hand. Magdalen Hill is a lay figure. Forgers and 
various other people complete the tableaux. From this, 
the reader may see that the dish is highly spiced, but is 
not one that people of refinement would care to partake of. 
The book is in double column, and sells for fifty cents. 

Tom Tiddler’s Ground. A Christmas and New Year's 
Story for 1862. From “ All the Year Round.” 1 vol., 8 vo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brother.—This is a series of 
stories, edited by Dickens, if not written by him, which 
appeared in the last Christmas number of “ All the Year 
Round.” The best of the tales, we think, is that which de- 
scribes a ride over our prairies in company with the Pony 
Express. The other stories are not as good as those in the 
former publications of this character. Carleton, of New 
York, has also printed an edition of the work. The price 
for either edition is twenty-five cents. 


The Broken Engagement ; or, Speaking the Truth for 


a Day. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brother—A story of about a 
hundred pages, one of the latest and best of Mrs. South- 
worth’s. Price twenty-five cents. 

Pilgrims of Fashion.’ A Novel. By Kinaham Corn- 
wallis. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
A story of incident rather than of character. It is hand- 
somely printed. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


FLOWER BEDS AND FLOWERING PLaNntTSs.—Of these, the Rose 
is first in order, most attractive in color, and generally the 
favorite of the amateur. With the almost endless variety 
of new and old roses, there need be no difficulty to choose 
a few sorts. The Rose is divided into classes, such as Teas 
from their peculiar odor; the Bengals, also called China, and 
Daily or Monthly; the Bourbon, from the island of Bourbon, 
whence they were originally introduced ; the Noisettes, from 
the name of the originator or introducer of this class: the 
Remontant, called erroneously Hybrid Perpetuals. Hybrid 
China; Prairie, Provence, Gallica, Damask Moss, Perpe- 
tual Moss; Miniature Roses ; Banksia; Ayrshire, or Scotch 
Perpetual, and several minor classes or sections. 

In these distinct classes there are grouped many varieties; 
in one of them, over five hundred, said to be distinct. Each 
Rose fancier has his favorites, so that it is an invidious task 
for any one to dictate his own choice. The history, nature, 
and cultivation of the Rose forms an ample subject or which 
to write a volume; indeed, several volumes have been pro- 
duced, and there is still room for another and better one, 
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The prominent features of the various classes may be briefly ; ties have recently originated with our own florists, among 


stated as follows: 

Tue Teas.—These are particularly tender here, a few of 
them only withstanding our winter with partial protection: 
they are very delicate in color, and deliciously fragrant. 
They require a rich open soil, dry and friable. In pot cul- 
ture, to which they are well suited, they must be kept free 
from an overdose of water, in a,pure atmosphere and cool, 
not much above the freezing point in winter. They are 
among those called “perpetual bloomers!” if there be roses 
that will bloom perpetually, which we doubt—but, there 
can be no doubt of the fact, that they will bloom at any or 
all seasons, under judicious treatment. Of the more select, 
we may name Adam, Devoniensis, Saffrano, Gloire de Dijon, 
Bougere, Niphetos. 

BENGAL OR DalrLy, also called “perpetual bloomers,” or 
Daily roses; known also as monthlies, from their readiness 
to bloom at any time, according to treatment. This class 
contains roses of bright color, and many of them are de- 
servedly popular, such as Agrippina, Sanguinea, Louis 
Philippe, Arch Duke Charles, Cels, Pink Daily. 

Bovurson.—This class embraces many of our most beauti- 
ful, and as the florist would say, our most “useful” roses. 
Hardy and vigorous, free blooming, and with variety of 
color and habit not found combined in any other class, they 
require no winter protection, and answer for pot culture, 
as well as the more delicate Teas and Bengals. Any rich 
friable garden soil will suit them. They are also embraced 
among the “perpetual bloomers.” Among the Bourbons ¢ 
will be found the Hermosa, unsurpassed for symmetry of } 
form or free blooming. Also the following:—Joseph Paz- ; 
ton, George Peabody, (Pentland,) Queen of Bourbon, Appo- 3 
line, Du Petit Thouars, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Acidalie, : 
Blanche Lafitte. 

Norsetre. —These are partially running in their habit, 
and suit well for covering trellis work, or for walls. A few 
of the more choice are tender, until well established. Of 
these we would name as desirable: Solfaterre, Caroline 
Marniesse, Chromatella, or Cloth of Gold, Jaune, Lamarque, 
Phaloe, Isabella Gray, Triomphe de la Duchesse, Madame 
Schultz, Madame Massot, Triomphe de Rennes. 

Remontant, (called Hybrid Perpetual.) The number of 
varieties of this class is so great that we shall only name a 
few of the more recent additions. 

The “ Hybrid Perpetuals” are esteemed by many as the 
very perfection of the Rose family. The name has a con- 
siderable part in establishing this estimate. Their true 
character is to produce blooms in June or July, then to 
cease blooming for several weeks till they recruit, when 
they recommence producing their flowers up till frost. Care 
in cultivation and attention in pruning, aids much in the 
production of a profuse bloom. In dry seasons a timely 
supply of liquid manure, with a covering of litter around 
the plant, is found beneficial. The following are some 
of the best varieties; Lord Raglan, Eveque de Nimes, 
Triomphe del Exposition, Madame Masson, Madame Knorr, 
Cardinal Patrizzi, Gen. Simpson, Lord Palmerston, Gen. 
Jacqueminot, Triomphe des Beaux Arts, Emperor Napo- 
leon, Arthur de Sansal. 

Several of our old varieties are equal to many of the new, 
but there is such a rage for novelties at a high price, 
and “imported sorts,” that the very accommodating rose 
growers get up varieties to order, and new ones are readily 
manufactured out of the old, by accommodating florists, all 
of which is respectfully submitted. 

Moss Roses.—The old Blush and Salet are still favorites; 
the latter has a perpetual reputation, and every year adds 
to the list. We have now a dozen “Perpetual Mosses,” 
none of which are worth recommending as such, except 
Salet. 

Of the other classes we cannot here speak. Several novel- 
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» which the George Peabody must not be overlooked. This 


is a rich crimson Bourbon of good form. 

AMERICA AND CINDERELLA are beautiful Noisettes, not yet 
extensively known, but we believe likely to be. 

Beppine Piants.—We close with a brief reference to 
“Bedding Plants.” These are generally of easy cultivation, 
and embrace a great variety. The properties desirable ina 
good bedding plant are the facility with which it may be 
propagated, ability to withstand exposure in spring, free 
blooming properties, brilliancy and permanence of flowers 
and fragrance. All these are seldom secured in any one 
plant, but most popular bedding plants possess one or more 
of these desirable properties. The Verbena, Scarlet Sage, 
Petunia, Feverfew, Miguionette, Heliotrope, Scarlet Gera- 
nium, and many others, are well known. We have also 
Herbaceous or Border Plants, which are very desirable and 
easily managed, especially the Phlox, of which there is a 
long list of sorts. Larkspurs, Dielytra, Campanula or Bell 
flower, many varieties. Peonys of various colors, showy 
and robust plants. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Briuiant Rep Fire.—Weigh five ounces of dry nitrate of 
strontia, one ounce and a half of finely-powdered sulphur, 
five drams of chlorate of potash, and four drams of sul- 
phuret of antimony. Powder the chlorate of potash and 
the sulphuret of antimony separately in a mortar, and mix 
them on paper; after which, add them to the other ingre- 
dients, previously powdered and mixed. No other kind of 
mixture than rubbing together on paper is required. For 
use, mix with a portion of the powder a small quantity of 
spirit of wine, in a tin pan resembling a cheese-toaster, 
light the mixture, and it will shed a rich crimson hue: 
when the fire burns dim and badly, a very small quantity 
of finely-powdered charcoal or lamp-black will revive it. 

Tue Frery Fountain.—Put into a glass tumbler fifteen 
grains of finely-granulated zinc, and six grains of phos- 
phorus cut into very small pieces beneath water. Mix in 
another glass, gradually, a dram of sulphuric acid with 
two drams of water. Remove both glasses into a dark 
room, and there pour the diluted acid over the zinc and 
phosphorus in the glass: in a short time, beautiful jets of 
bluish flame will dart from all parts of the surface of the 
mixture; it will become quite luminous, and beautiful 
luminous smoke will rise in a column from the glass; thus 
representing a fountain of fire. 

GREEN Firz.—A beautiful green fire may be thus made: 
Take of flour of sulphur, thirteen parts; nitrate of baryta, 
seventy-seven; oxymuriate of potassa, five; metallic arsenic, 
two; and charcoal, three. Let the nitrate of baryta be well 
dried and powdered; then add to it the other ingredients, 
all finely pulverized, and exceedingly well mixed and rub- 
bed together. Place a portion of the composition in a small 
tin pan, having a polished reflector fitteg to one side, and 
set light to it; when a splendid green illumination will be 
the result. By adding a little calamine, it will burn more 
slowly. 4 

CAMPHOR SUBLIMED BY FLAME.—Set a metallic plate over 
the flame of a spirit lamp; place upon it a small portion of 
camphor under a glass funnel; and the camphor will be 
beautifully sublimed by the heat of the lamp, in an efflore- 
scent crust on the sides of the funnel. 

Sitver Fire.—Place upon a piece of burning charcoal & 
morsel of the dried crystals of nitrate of silver (not the 
lunar caustic), and it will ifmmediately throw out the most 
beautiful sparks that can be imagined, whilst the surface 
of the charcoal will be coated with silver. 

PURPLE FirE.—Dissolve chloride of lithium in spirit of 
wine; and when lighted, it will burn with a purplish dame. 
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FAMILY PASTIMES.—REGEIPTS. 
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Proor THAT FLame 1s HoLttow.—Pour some spirit of wine 
into a watch-glass, and inflame it; place a straw across this 
flame, and it will only be ignited and charred at the outer 
‘edge; the middle of the straw will be uninjured, for there 
is no ignited matter in the center of the flame. Or, intro- 
duce into the middle of the flame one end of a glass tube, 
when the vapor will rise through it, and may be lighted at 
the other end of the tube. 
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FAMILY PASTIMES. 

Sroot or REPENTANCE.—Having placed a stool or chair in 
the center of the room, one takes her seat upon it, and an- 
other called the “judge” stands near her, having previously 
asked in a whisper of all the rest, what particular offence 
they charge the repentant one with. Of course the replies 
must be given in a low voice, or she would hear them. 
The judge then tells her of one of the crimes with which 
she is charged, and she must guess who accuses her of it, 
or forfeit. If she guesses rightly, the accuser must take 
her place, when the rest proceed to bring their accusations 
against her. 

Burr with THE WAND.—Having blindfolded one of the 
party, the rest take hold of each other’s hands in a circle, 
around him, he holds a long stick. The players then skip 
around him once, and stop. Buffy then stretches forth his 
wand and directs it by chance; and the person whom it 
touches must grasp the end presented, and call out three 
times in a feigned voice. If Buffy recognize the voice they 
change places; but if not, he must continue blind till mak- 
ing a right guess. 
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RECEIPTS FOR SOUPS. 

White Soup.—Take two quarts of the stock, and boil the 
crumb of a roll in a gill of milk; beat the yolks of six 
hard-boiled eggs with three ounces of sweet almonds very 
well in a mortar, with a little cayenne pepper, and add the 
whole to the soup; it may be poured over slices of French 
roll sent up in the tureen. White soup may also be varied 
with rice. Wash two or three ounces of the best kind, 
blanch it in boiling water, and drain it; add the rice to the 
soup and let it stew until it swells; or thicken it with 
ground rice, bruised sago, tapioca, or arrowroot. If maca- 
roni is used, it should be added soon enough to get per- 
fectly tender, after soaking in cold water. Vermicelli may 
be added after the thickening, as it requires less time to 
do. If the stock has been made with fowl, take out the 
white portion when well stewed, pound the meat in a mor- 
tar, and add it to the soup—which is a great improvement. 
It is the fashion now to send up grated Parmesan cheese 
with white soup; but it partly destroys that delicacy which 
ought to be the distinctive property of all white soups. 

Veal Broth.—Stew a knuckle of veal of four or five 
pounds in three quarts of water, with two blades of mace, 
an onion, a head of celery, and a little parsley, pepper, and 
salt; let the whole simmer very gently until the liquor is 
reduced to two quarts; then take out the meat, when the 
mucilaginous parts are done, and serve it up with parsley 
and butter. Add to the broth either two ounces of rice 
separately boiled, or of vermicelli, put in only long enough 
to be stewed tender. 

Almond Soup.—Make the stock of veal, or an old fowl; 
then put into a mortar one pound of sweet almonds, with 
4 few of the bitter sort, the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs, 
and a little white pepper; pound this very fine, put it into 
the stock, and let it simmer gently, putting in a little cold 
broth as it boils away. Strain it off; thicken it with butter 
kneaded in flour, and, just before serving, add a teacupful 
of good cream. 
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Winter Soup.—Take carrots, turnips, and the heart of a 
head of celery, cut into dice, with a dozen button onions; 
half-boil them in salt and water, with a little sugar in it; 
then throw them into the broth; and, when tender, serve 
up the soup: or use rice, dried peas and lentils, and pulp 
them into the soup to thicken it. With many of these 
soups, small suet dumplings, very lightly made, and not 
larger than an egg, are boiled either in broth or water, 
and put into the tureen just before serving, and are by 
most persons thought an improvement, but are more 
usually put into plain gravy soup than any other, and 
should be made light enough to swim in it. 

Dried or Split Pea-Soup.—The liquor in which a leg of 
mutton or half a calf’s-head has been boiled will make an 
excellent stock for this soup; but if that of pork be used, 
and it be much salted, part of the liquor should be thrown 
away and the remainder mixed with fresh water. Put on 
the stock to boil, slice into it a head of celery, a carrot and 
turnip, with two onions; boil a sufficient quantity of peas 


. in fresh water, putting them in dry when the water boils 


quickly; when they will mash throw them into the broth 
with a crust of bread the size of a roll; let them boil for 
half an hour, then rub the whole through a sieve, season to 
taste. Some dried mint should be sent to table in a castor, 

Bouillon.—This is the common soup of France, and is in 
use in almost every French family. Put beef into an 
earthen stock-pot in the proportion of one pound to one 
quart of cold water. Place it at the side of the fire and let 
it become slowly hot, By so doing the fibre of the meat is 
enlarged, the gelatine is dissolved, and the savorous parts 
of the meat are diffused through the broth. When the ob- 
ject is simply to make a good, pure-flavored beef broth, 
part of the shin or leg will answer the purpose, adding 
some vegetables, and letting it stew four or five hours; but 
if the meat is to be eaten, the rump or leg-of-mutton piece 
should be used. 

White Potato Soup.—Take large, mealy potatoes peeled 
raw, and sliced with half the number of onions, seasoned 
with white pepper, mace, and salt, and stewed with two 
pounds of the scrag of mutton or veal in three quarts of 
water during four hours; then skimmed and strained. Then 
add three pints of new milk and half an ounce of bitter 
almonds pounded. Ru» the potatoes through a tammy. 
Let it boil before being served up, but keep stirring it to 
prevent the almonds from oiling. 

Rice Soup.—Take white stock, season it, and either whole 
rice boiled till very tender, or the flour of rice may be 
used; one pound and a quarter will be sufficient for two 
quarts of broth. 


TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Stewed Beefsteaks.—Put the steak with a lump of butter 
into a stewpan over a slow fire, and turn it until the butter 
has become a fine white gravy, then pour it into a basin, 
and put more butter to the steak. When the steak is 
nicely done, take it out, return all the gravy into the stew- 
pan, and fry the steak; then add it to the gravy in the 
stewpan, with a tablespoonful of wine, and a shalot finely 
sliced; stew it for ten minutes, and serve it up. Or, fry 
the steak slightly at first, then put it into half-pint of 
water, an onion sliced, a spoonful of walnut ketchup, pep- 
per and salt, cover it close, thicken it with flour and butter, 
and serve it up very hot. 

Jelly of Pigs’ Feet and Ears.—Clean and prepare, then 
boil them in a very small quantity of water till every bono 
can be taken out; throw in half a handful of chopped sage, 
the same of parsley, and a seasoning of pepper, salt, and 
a little mace in fine powder; simmer till the herbs are 
scalded, then “pour the whole into a melon-form. Serve 
when cold. 
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Fricasseed Calf’s-head.—Take the remains of a boiled 3 MEATS, ETC., FOR THE TABLE. 
calf’s-head, one pint and a half of the liquor in which the ; To Stew a Breast of Veal.—Cut a breast, or a portion, in 
head was boiled; one blade of pounded mace, one onion, : pieces; fry them with a little butter, an onion, and a cab. 
minced, a bunch of savory herbs, salt and white pepper to $ bage-lettuce shred small; when browned, add a little flour; 
taste, thickening of butter and flour, the yolks of two eggs, N shake it well together; then add a small quantity of broth 
one tablespoonful of lemon-juice, forcemeat balls. Remove ; N or water; let it stew gently. When the veal is three parts 
all the bones from the head, and cut the meat into nice N done, take a quart of peas, put them in water, and handle 
square pieces. Put one pint and a half of the liquor it was : them with a little butter, so that they adhere together; 
boiled in into a saucepan, with mace, onion, herbs, and } take away nearly all the gravy from the veal, and put in 
seasoning in the above proportion; let this simmer gently 3 the peas. When both are done add pepper, salt, and a little 
for three-quarters of an hour, then strain it and put in the $ pounded sugar; thicken the peas with flour and butter, dish 


meat. When quite hot through, thicken the gravy with a ° 
little butter rolled in flour, and, just before dishing the 
fricassee, put in the beaten yolks of eggs and lemon-juice; 
but be particular, after these two latter ingredients are 
added, that the sauce does not boil, or it will curdle. Gar- 
nish with forcemeat balls and curled slices of broiled bacon. 
To insure the sauce being smooth, it is a good plan to dish 
the meat first, and then to add the eggs to the gravy; when 
these are set, the sauce may be poured over the meat. 
Fricasseed Turkey.—Take the remains of cold roast or 
boiled turkey, a strip of lemon-peel, a bunch of savory 3 


herbs, one onion, pepper and salt to taste, one pint of ; 


water, four tablespoonfuls of cream, the yolk of an egg. 
Cut some slices from the remains of a cold turkey, and put 
the bones and trimmings into a stewpan, with the lemon- 
peel, herbs, onion, pepper, salt, and the water; stew for an 
hour, strain the gravy, and lay in the pieces of turkey. 
When warm through, add the cream and the yolk of an 
egg; stir it well round, and, when getting thick, take out 
the pieces, lay them on a hot dish, and pour the sauce over. 
Garnish the fricassee with small pieces of toasted bread. 
Celery or cucumbers, cut into small pieces, may be put in 
the sauce; if the former, it must be boiled first. 

Beefsteak with Vegetables.—Cut the steak about two and 
a half inches thick; dredge it with flour, and fry it in but- 
ter, of a fine brown. Lay it in a stewpan, and pour water $ 
into the frying-pan; let it boil, and add it to the steak, $ 
which is rendered richer by this process; slice in turnips, } 
carrots, celery, and onions, adding pepper, salt, and a little $ 
mace. It should be highly seasoned, and sent to table with $ 
the surface ornamented with forcemeat balls, carrots and § 
turnips cut into shapes, and sometimes with onion fritters, § 
the vegetables to be put round it. 

Mirason of Beef.—Take a few slices of cold roast beef, 
three ounces of butter, salt and pepper to taste, three onions, 
half-pint of gravy. Slice the onions and put them into a ? 
frying-pan with the cold beef and butter; place it over the 
fire, and keep turning and stirring the ingredients to pre- § 
vent them burning. When of a pale brown, add the gravy $ 
and seasoning; let it simmer for a few minutes, and serve 
very hot. This dish is excellent and economical. Average 
cost, exclusive of the meat, twelve cents. Seasonable, at 
any time. 

To Mince Veal.—Mince cold roast veal; put to it a very 
little lemon-peel shred, a little grated nutmeg, some salt, 
and four or five spoonfuls of either broth, milk, or water; 
simmer these gently with the meat, but take care not to 
let it boil, and add a bit of butter rubbed in flour. 


shape, round the dish. Fried crumbs of bread lightly : 
strewed over, or served in little heaps on the meat, are an 
improvement to the look and flavor. 
shalot may occasionally be added. 

Beefsteak with Oysters —Cut the steak rather thick; 
brown it in a frying-pan with butter. 
water, an onion sliced, pepper and salt, cover the pan close, } 
and let it stew very slowly for one hour; then add a glass 5 
of port wine, a little flour, and a dozen or two of oysters, 
their liquor having been previously strainéd and put into 
the stewpan. 


Put 
5 
sippets of thin toasted bread, cut into a these-cornesed § 


A little shred of ; 3 


Add half-pint of : 


up the veal, and pour the peas over. 
§ little sauce with the peas. 

Cut a handsome piece, put it into a stewpan with a piece 

of butter, a pint of water, an onion, a stick of celery, and 

$ some white pepper and salt; let it draw gently for some 

} time, then cover it with hot water, and allow it to stew 

until perfectly tender. Remove any skin that may be 

about it, and thicken a part of the stock with cream, flour, 

and butter; cover it with the sauce, and serve it up. Mush- 

2 rooms pickled white may be added to the sauce, or stewed 
celery. 

Or:—Cut the pieces into handsome sizes, put them into 
a stewpan, and pour some broth or water over them: adda 
bunch of herbs, a blade or two of mace, some pepper, an 
onion, and an anchovy; stew till the meat is tender, 
thicken with butter and flour, and add a little ketchup. 
The whole breast may be stewed, after cutting off the two 
ends, or dividing it into pieces, which should be first 
slightly browned. 

Cut the veal into handsome pieces, put them into a jar 
with one or two dozen oysters, and their liquor strained, 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour; put the jar into a 
kettle of water, and let it stew until tender. If the veal 
has been cooked, merely warm it up with the oysters in 
white sauce. 

Serve the sweetbread whole upon it, which may either 
$ be stewed or parboiled, and then covered with crumbs, 

3 herbs, pepper and salt, and browned ina Dutch oven; or, 
s if you have a few mushrooms, truffles, and morels, stew 
¢ them with it, and serve. Boiled breast of veal, smothered 
with onion sauce, is an excellent dish. 
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Meat Pies.—Raised pies may be made of any kind of 
flesh, fish, fruit, or poultry, if baked in a wall of paste in- 
stead of a baking-dish; but they are generally eaten cold, 
and made so large and savory as to remain a long time be- 
fore being consumed, for which reason they also bear the 
; name of “standing pies.” In making them the cook should 

S always take care to have a good stock that will jelly, made 

$ from the bones and trimmings, to fill up the pie when it 
~ comes from the oven, and also that when cold there may 
be enough jelly. For want of this precaution pies become 
dry before they can be eaten. The materials are of course 
frequently varied, but the mode of preparation is so nearly 
the same as not to require the recital of more than a few 
preminent receipts. 

Seasoning for Raised Pies.—Three pounds of salt dried 
and pounded, three ounces of white pepper, half-ounce of 
cayenne pepper, two ounces of cloves, two ounces of all- 
spice, one ounce of basil, one ounce of marjoram, one ounce 
; of thyme, one ounce of nutmeg, one and a half-ounce ot 
, mace. Pound the spices and herbs by themselves, and sift 
° through a fine sieve; then mix with the salt, and put away 
in a stoppered bottle: three-quarters of an ounce is suffi- 
cient for one pound of farce, and half-ounce for one pound 
of boned game. 

’ Jelly for Meat or Raised Pies.—Take a quart of veal 
gravy, dissolve two ounces of isinglass in a little of it; add 
the remainder with a quarter of a pint of tarragon vinegar; 
boil all together for a quarter of an hour. Clarify it with 
the whites of six eggs, then pass it through a bag. 
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Minced Mutton.—Mince dressed meat very finely, season 
it, make a very good gravy, warm the meat up in it, and 
gerve with fried bread round the dish, or with poached 
eggs. Or:—Mince cold leg of mutton freed from the skin 
and fat, warm it with stewed cucumbers, taking care that 
it does not burn after the meat is put in. 
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DESSERTS. 

A Rich Rice Pudding.—Boil half-pound of rice in water 
with a little bit of salt, till quite tender; drain it dry; mix 
it with the yolks and whites of four eggs, quarter of a pint 
of cream with two ounces of fresh butter melted in it, foar 
ounces of marrow or veal kidney suet, finely chopped, 
three-quarters of a pound of currants, two spoonfuls of 
brandy, nutmeg, and grated lemon-peel. When well mixed, 
put a paste round the edge, and fill the dish. Slices of can- 
died orange, lemon, and citron may be added if approved. 
Bake it for one hour in a moderate oven. 

A Good Custard Pudding.—A plain but good custard 
pudding may be made by boiling a quart of milk until it 


To Destroy Insects on Flowers.—Water the plants with a 

3 decoction of tobacco, which quickly destroys. Independ- 

$ ently of the removal of the insects, tobacco water is con- 

: sidered by many persons to improve the verdure of the 

2 plant. Prepare it as follows: Take one pound of roll to- 

bacco and pour over it three pints of water, nearly boiling. 
Let it stand for some hours before it is used. 

Fo Set a Chalk Drawing.—A very weak solution of gum- 
water should be poured over it, allowing it to drip off by 
holding the drawing up by one end over a plate. Care must 
be taken that no part of the drawing is allowed to remain 
without the gum-water passing over it or it will look spotty. 
A better way is to apply a weak solution of isinglass at the 
back of the drawing. 

To Test Mauve and Solferino Colors.—These colors are 
sometimes very fleeting. Obtain if possible a small piece 
of the material which you wish to purchase, soak it in 
vinegar, and then leave it to dry. If the color has flown, 
it will not have been the genuine: if it remain unchanged, 

$ you will be assured of its continuing durable to the end of 
$ its wear. 
3 To Restore Violet Ribbon.—Strong soda-water—that is to 


is reduced to a pint; take from it a few spoonfuls, and let $ gay, water with rather a large proportion of soda mixed in 
it cool, mixing with it very perfectly one §poonful of flour, $ it—will often restore violet ribbon, and it might have the 
which add to the boiling milk, and stir it until quite cool. } game effect with the blue. The ribbon should be dipped in 


Beat four yolks and two whites of eggs, strain them, and 
stir them into the milk with two ounces of moist sugar, 
two or three spoonfuls of wine, and a little grated nutmeg. 
Bake it half an hour, or until it is firm and brown. 

Apple Puffs—Pare and core the fruit, and either stew 
them in a stone jar on a hot hearth, or bake them. When 
cold, mix the pulp of the apple with sugar and grated 
lemon-peel, taking as little of the apple-juice as you can. 
Bake them in thin paste, in a quick oven; quarter of an 
hour will do them if small. Orange or quince marmalade 
is a great improvement. Cinnamon pounded or orange- 
flower water may be used as a variety. 

Bread Pudding.—Take a pint of bread-crumbs and cover 
them with milk ; add some cinnamon, lemon-peel, and grated 
nutmeg; put them on a gentle fire until the crumbs aro 
well soaked. Take out the cinnamon and lemon-peel, beat 
the crumbs and milk well together, add four eggs well 
beaten, one ounce of butter, two ounces of sugar, half-pound 
of currants, and boil it an hour. 

Cocoa-nut Pudding.—Break the shell of a middle-sized 
cocoa-nut so as to leave the nut as whole as you can; grate 
it with a grater after having taken off the brown skin; mix 
with it three ounces of white sugar powdered, and about 
half of the peel of a lemon; mix well together with the 
milk, and put it into a tin lined with paste, and bake it not 
too brown. 

Lemon Puffs.—Pound and sift half-pound of loaf-sugar, 
grate the rind of one large lemon or two small ones; then 
whip up the white of an egg to a froth, and mix all together 
to the consistency of good paste; cut it into shapes, and 
bake upon writing-paper, being careful not to handle the 

spaste: the oven must be very slow for this purpose. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Hasten the Blowing of Flowers.—The following liquid 
has been used with great advantage for this purpose :—Sul- 
phate or nitrate of ammonia, four ounces; nitrate of potash, 
two ounces; sugar, one ounce; hot water, one pint; dissolve 
and keep in a well-corked bottle. For use put eight or ten 


; the water, then taken out, and immediately ironed with 
} rather a hot iron. 

To Choose a Carpet.—Always select one the figures of 
which are small; for in this case the two webs in which the 
carpeting consists are always much closer interwoven than 
in carpets where large figures upon ample grounds are re- 
presented. 
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3 FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING Dress OF STONE-COLORED WATERED 
3 Si1x.—There is a-quilling of black ribbon down the front 
$ of the dress and around the bottom. Large black silk 
$ buttons also ornament the front. The body is made open 
2 a short way down the front, with lappels also trimmed 
3 with black ribbon, turned back. A plaited chémisette and 
$ worked collar are worn with this dress. Sleeves shaped to 
2 the arm and trimmed to match the rest of the dress. Bon- 
3 net of stone-colored and white straw, striped, and trimmed 
$ with black ribbon and pink flowers. 

Fic. 11.—Hovse Dress oF LiLAc DELAINE.—The skirt as 
3 well as the Zouave jacket are braided in black, and a white 
3 cashmere vest is worn under the jacket, with a cashmere 
: collar. Cape of guipure lace, trimmed with bows of lilac 
; ribbon. 
> Fic. m1.—A Loose Back VELVET SAcQve, from Benson’s, 
} 310 Canal street, New York, made very long in the skirt. 
A crochet and guipure cape, finished with a deep fall of 
fringe, extends to the waist; very deep sleeves, lined with 
finely quilted white satin; a lappet ornaments the front of 
the sleeve rounding at the bottom; the edge is trimmed by 


a row of guipure lace, headed by a crochet gimp: three 
Ss 


$ large crochet and bugle ornaments fasten the lappet down. 


s 
$ 
3 Fia. 1v.—A Fuut Biack Sacqvus, also from Benson’s. The 
> back extends toward the front, forming a sleeve; the upper 
; part is trimmed with a square black velvet lappet, edged 
2 with a bugle gimp and finished with three heavy tassels. 
; A velvet collar, edged with gimp like the lappet. Two 
s 


s 
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crochet ornaments finish the shoulder. 
$ Fic. v.—P.arrep Back Crrcutar, also from Benson’s, of 


drops of this liquid into the water of a hyacinth-glass or jar } gray cloth, fastened to the back at the waist. The large 
for bulbous-rooted plants, changing the water every ten or ; plait is fastened down by a cloth embroidery, terminating 
twelve days. For flowering plants in pots, a few drops? at the waist by a tassel formed of three balls and a knot of 
should be added to the water employed to moisten them. $ silk. An ornament of cloth embroidery is on each shoul- 
The preference should be given to rain water for this pur- ; der, finished by a tassel like that at the back. In front, a 
pose. 2 plaiting of cloth sweeps up from the bottom of the cloak 
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around the neck, which is slightly open on both sides. 
Armlets surrounded by plaitings of cloth. 

Fie. yi—Bonnet, from Mrs. Cripps, 312 Canal street, ) 
New York, of lilac silk, laid on the foundation plain, the } $ 
left side ornamented with lace, arranged in fan shape in- 3 
termingled with velvet. Pansies, with pendant balls tip- 3 N 
ped with steel, long green velvet leaves, transparent cape } 
covered with a fall of broad white lace, Inside trimmings, ; 
a fall, fat bow of purple velvet on the top of the head, with § 
a cluster of purple pansies on the left side; broad white ; 
strings. 3 

Fie, yu.—Wuitze Straw Hat, from Genin’s, 513 Broad- 
way, New York. Melon shape, a long white ostrich feather, : 
black and white velvet fan bow on the front. A band of 3 
black velvet fastened down in front to the brim with a jet 3 3 
extends round to the back; black and white velvet fan- 
shaped bows at the ears, with long streamers. 5 

Fie. vai.—ANoTHEeR New Styie or Straw Hart, from 
Genin’s, trimmed with groseille velvet, and a white hang- 
ing feather at the side headed with a jet, bows in fan} 
fashion at the ears. 

Fig. rx.—Rivina Hasrr or Dark Brown Ciora.—The 3 
skirt should be of one yard and a quarter in length when } 
hemmed. The body fits closely to the figure with square 3 
skirts behind. Coat sleeve fitting the arm loosely, but } 
closed at the wrist with a velvet cuff. Small linen collar } 
and neck-tie; brown Swedish gloves; low-crowned hat ands 
brown veil. 

Fig, x.—Te MARIANA OR POLONAISE DRESS OF GREEN SILK, ; 
with one rather wide ruffle at the bottom. The front is } 
ornamented with ruches of silk, and another ruche which } 
extends down the back to the waist, passes over the shoul- 
ders down the front on each side of the en-tablier trimming, 
and above the flounce. Pagoda sleeves open far up the 
arm,.and trimmed to correspond with the skirt. White 
silk bonnet, ornamented with a green bird of Paradise. 

Fig. x1.—Lvucia Dress or Frencu Gray Si.k.—There is a 
quilling of black silk extending from the shoulders down 
the sides of the front, and around the bottom of the dress. 
The front of the dress and sleeves are cut out in the shape 
seen in the engraving and bound with black silk. 

Fig. xu.—Swiss Cape.—This elegant novelty is made of 
clear white muslin, laid in small box-plaits. The neck of 
the fichu is finished by a narrow ruche of tulle, between 
which runs a row of narrow black velvet. Up the front > 
there is a row of buttons. A band of black velvet passes 3 
across the shoulders in the manner of bretelles, narrowing > 3 
as it descends to the waist, both in front and at the back. 
In front a bow and ends of black velvet, and at the back of : 
the waist a corresponding bow without ends. 

GENERAL RemarKs.—The costumes of the season are Te 5 
markable for their fullness. Dresses present a great variety 3 N 
of trimming on the skirts. The bodies of those intended for , 
dishabille are still made plain, buttoned, and generally $ 
round at the waist, with a buckled band. Those for more } N 
elegant toilet are pointed before and behind, with the top 5 
of the body cut rather low either in the heart-shape or ¢ 
straight across. But few very low bodies are now seen. 
For family parties, high bodies with short and very small 
sleeves are worn. 

Lona Sieeves have no particular form, but are varied § 
according to the taste or fancy OF the wearer and maker. 
They are, however, wide or half-wide, rather than narrow, 
fad end in a cuff in harmony with the rest of the trimming. ‘ 
Some are slit up in front, and trimmed all down the seam. 
Others are puffed and slashed; while others again have 
puffs at top and end in a very wide velvet wristband. 

Fiounces are seldom put to the bottom of the skirt, and ; 
are placed together, or in rows with spaces between, ac- $ 
cording to the fancy of the wearer. Many are placed in} 
twos or threes, and each set headed by a ruche or band of ¢ 
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color. They are seldom put straight round the skirt, but 
in vandykes or scollops, The flounces are not hemmeds 
they are either bound or pinked. Many dresses are trim. 
med en tunique; and itis expected that this style, beinga 
becoming one, as it gives height and grace to the figure, 
will long remain in fashion. The bodies of dresses are 
made either round or with two points; if the latter, the 
points in front open. 

DRESSES are now worn open in front, with revers, under 
which a lace chemisette is required. They are made so 
that they can be closed at pleasure. Our first figure in the 
fashion-plate is represented with a dress of this description, 

LIGHT OR DARK COLORED ALPACAS AND PLAIN FouLARDs are 
becoming very fashionable. Nankeen, gray, and brown are 
preferred. A chesnut-color, which we have seen in alpaca, 
and a violet-colored foulard were extremely beautiful, 
Braiding in narrow black braid is becoming very fashion- 
able for these dresses. 

Mornina Dresses are all made with the Zouave jacket, 
§ of the same material as the skirt: they are worn either 

with a chemisette of pleated muslin, or an embroidered 
cashmere waistcoat. 

One of the prettiest dresses which we have seen was for 
a young marrie@ lady, consisting of a muslin dress having 
four flounces, each trimmed with two narrow black velvets; 
the body was open and had a row of black lace laid flat 
’ round the top, a similar row passing over the shoulders, 
and wide sleeves with the same lace round the wristbands. 
$ The long muslin sash was ornamented with two rows of 
narrow velvet and a row of lace. 

Tue Russian, Swiss, AND MEepICcCI WAISTBANDS are worn 
Some are plain, some stitched in colored 
silk, others embroidered with silk, braid, etc. The long 
sashes, tied at the side, and generally black, are also em- 
broidered with a design to match the dress they accom- 
pany. These sashes, edged with a fluting or a row of lace, 
with braces and pocket trimmings to Match, are in great 
vogue, and, especially when adopted to muslin chemisettes, 
are extremely pretty for very young ladies. 

A Ficav, suitable for a young lady, is composed of white 
blonde and black lace, round at the back and square in 
front; a little black and white ruche round the neck, 
divided by a narrow velvet, and a double trimming all 
round the fichu. The sleeves are puffed, and separated be- 
tween the black and white; and the wristband trimmed 
with black and white, finished with a bow of ribbon. 

The ladies of Paris have introduced an easy and graceful 
mode of raising the skirt of the dress in out-door walking 
costume. A ceinture, usually of black velvet, is worn 
round the waist, and to it are attached loops of the same 
material. These loops are so long as to descend to a little 
more than midway down the dress, and through them the 
edge of the skirt is drawn so as to raise up the whole of the 
$ lower part of the skirt'in festoons. By this means the edge 
3 of the dress is secured from contact with the ground. This 
ceinture has been named the Ceinture Louis Quinze. 

Laces of all kinds are very much used for trimming bon- 
nets, shawls, mantles, dresses, etc. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Lirr.e Grau’s Dress or ScARLET Dearne, braided 
in black. 

Fic. 1.—Boy’s Patetor oF Gray CioTa.—This is loose 
fitting and very stylish in effect. 

Fig. m1.—Carip’s Cuzmise.—The band is edged with em- 
broidery as well as the sleeves, which are plaited. 

Fic. 1v.—WALKING Dress ror LiTTLe GIRL, with a riding- 
skirt basque and full sleeves. 

Figs. V AND VI.—GARIBALDI Dresses FOR Boy AND GIRL, 
printed in colors. 
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BABYS SHOE--Braided on Merino. 








THE SOLDIER OF '76 RETURNING AFTER PEACE. 
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IN-DOOR DRESS. 
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MORNING DRESS. 
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PARIS STYLES FOR SPRING BONNETS. rs 






































APOLLO COIFFURE. 


CERES COIFFURE. 








BRACES AND WAISTBAND. 
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SHIRT FRONT. 


LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 




























































































THE BANNER MARCH. 


BY 


SEP. WINNER. 


































































































THE BANNER MARCH. 
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